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COCHIN  TRIBES  AND  CASTES, 


INTRODUCTION, 

/'yving'  to  ill-health  my  erudite  friend,  Professor  A.  H.  Keane, 
^  was  unable  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume 
of  Mr,  L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer’s  monograph.  “  The  Cochin 
Tribes  and  Castes”,  and  at  a  somewhat  late  date  I  was  requested 
to  do  so.  Those  who  have  studied  the  earlier  Volume  of  this 


The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes 


a  dominant  position.  Mr.  Thurston  {Castes  and  Tribes  of 
Southern  India,  vol.  v.  p.  284)  refers  to  successive  waves  of 
different  castes  and  tribes  from  the  Canarese  and  Tamil  coun¬ 
tries  ;•  these  settled  down,  “adopted  the  customs  and  manners, 
and  assumed  the  caste  names  of  the  more  respectable  of  the. 
community  that  surrounded  them.  This  process  of  assimilation 
is  going  on  even  yet.  Chetties  of  Coimbatore  .  .  •  Collas  .  .  . 
from  the  north  have  similarly,  in  course  of  uuie,  assumed 
Nayar  customs  and  manners,  and  arc  now  styled.  Nayars. 
Again  the  Rajas  and  Chieftains  of  the  country  sometimes  raised 
individuals  or  classes  who  had  rendered  them  men.tonous 

styled  Nayars.  but  formed  a.  separate  sub-division  with  little  or 
no  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Nayar  class,  until  at  least, 
after  the  lapse  of  generations,  when  their  origin  was  forgotten. 
Nayar  may  thus  at  present  be  considered  to  he  u  term  almost 
as  wide  and  general  as  Sudra  ■’  ('H.  A.  Stuart.  Madras  Census 
Report,  1891).  Mr.  M.  Sankara  Menon  {Census  of  India,  1901, 
vol.  xx.  Cochin,  PL.  I.  p.  151)  also  believes  in  the  mixed  origin 
of  the  Nayars  and  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  Kolarian  cle¬ 
ment  in  the  population.  When  the  observations  on  the 
physical  anthropology  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are 
published  wc  shall  probably  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss 
the  problem. 

The  Nayars  are  divided  up  into  so  many  groups  and  sub¬ 
groups  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  what  these  are  ;  on 
p.97we  read  that  “Among  the  high  caste  Navars.  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  caste  by  occupation  is  not  possible.  They  -were  at 
one  time  a  military  caste  . . .  Among  the  lower  classes  of  Nayars, 
there  were  sub-castes  (potters,  weavers,  copper-smiths,  etc.)  .  .  . 
but  the  men  of  these  sub-castes  have  abandoned  their  tradi¬ 
tional  occupations  and  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  known  bv 
their  original  occupation.”  It  seems  an  undue  extension  of 
the  term  to  describe  them  all  as  members  of  one  caste,  on  the 
other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  soli¬ 
darity  among  them  to  warrant  their  being  termed  a  tribe  as 
N*  Snbramaniya  Iyer,  following  Bhattacharya,  has  done 
{Census  of  India,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.  Travancore,  p.  321). 
M.  Sankara  Menon  however  says  (7.  c.  p.  vi):  “  A  number  of 
taraxvads  (matriarchal  family  groups)  related  together  has  all  the 
features  of  a  regular  clan  .  .  ,  Two  or  more  dans  having  the 


marry  one  within  the  caste  hut  outside  his  own  family  'or 
Slotra.  Marriage  is  prohibited  within  six  degrees  when  the 
common  ancestor  is  a  male  and  within  six  or  four  degrees  when 
the  ancestor  is  a  female;  conjugal  relationship  between  first 
cousins  is  seldom  practised,  but  when  it  is  allowed  a  man 
marries  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  unde  after  taking  a  cere¬ 
monial  bath  to  indicate  that  all  relationship  with  his  cousin 
has  ceased.  Very  often  the  absence  of  a  son  to  the  eldest 
brother  and  the  necessity  of  providing  the  girls  with  husbands 
lead  a  junior  member  to  marry  into  the  same  caste  as  the  elder 
brother's  wife,  usually  her  sister.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  junior 
members  enter  into  sambandham  with  young-  women  of  other 
castes  below  them  up  to  the  high  caste  Nayars.  When  a  girl 
of  vedic  parentage,  owing  to  poverty  or  other  causes,  is  allowed 
to  be  married  to  a  young  man  of  the  non-vedic  class  she  loses 
her  status.  Polygyny  is  often  indulged  in  partly  to  ensure 
having  a  son  and  partly  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  number 
of  girls.  “Two  or  three  girls  are  married  to  one  man  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  heavy  sums  which  are  required  to  get  suitable 
bridegrooms”  (p.  210).  Polyandry  and  widow-marriage  are 

The  relation  between  the  Nambuthiris  and  the  Nayars  is  a 
by  die  other.  & 

Another  interesting  community  is  that  of  theMappillas  who 
are  described  in  the  Census  Report  of  1871  as  hybrid  Muham- 
medans  whose  numbers  are  constantly  increased  by  the 
conversion  of  the  slave  castes  of  Malahar,  which  conversion 
Mr.  Logan  says  “has  had  a  marked  effect  in  freeing  the  slave 
caste  in  Malabar  from  their  former  burthens.  By  conversion  a 

is  in  consequence  bullied  or  beaten,  the  whole  Muhammedan 
community  comes  to  his  aid.”  They  too  have  adopted  many 
Hindu  customs,  for  instance  a  Ur l i  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  a 
bride  by  her  sister,  and  though  inheritance  is  patrilineal  in  the 
Cochin  State  in  North  Malabar  the  Mappillas,  like  the  local 
Nambuthiris,  have  adopted  the  matrilineal  law  of  inheritance. 
“  Curiously  enough,”  Mr.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer  informs  us, 
“  even  among  those  whose  inheritance  is  patrilineal  the  wife 
seldom  lives  with  her  husband  in  his  own  home,  but  'on  the 


CHAPTER  I, 


THE  SUDRAS  OP  COCHIN. 


A.  THE  HIGH  CASTE  SUDRAS  (NAYARS), 

The  Nayars  are  an  interesting  caste  of  people,  forming  ,a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
^introduction.  Cochin  State ;  they  constitute  the  third  and 

last  of  the  honoured  castes  under  the  name  of  the  pure  “  Surf- 
ras  of  Malayala".'  They  were  mostly  nobles  who  engaged 
neither  in  handicraft,  nor  in  commerce,  nor  in  any  other 
occupation  but  that  of  'arms,  which  they  always  carried  ;  and 
no  one  could  be  called  a  Nayar  who  was  not  of  noble  lineage. 
They  were  in  fact  the  magnates  of  the  rulers  of  Kerala,  and 
exercised  as  much  authority  over  their  inferiors  as  their  rulers 
did  over  them.  They  formed  in  ancient  times  a  warlike  race  with 
military  leaders  and  civil  administrators  of  all  kinds.  Very  much 
influenced  as  they  are  by  modern  civilisation,-  their  custom's 
widely  differ  from  those  of  other  people,  in  marriage,  family 
and  social  organizations,  as  also  in  maternal  filiation.  These 
customs,  which  are  primitive,  are  being  tenaciously  retained  'by 
them ;  and  they  are  even  now,  as  they  have  always  been,  a 
unique  people  whose  customs  may  appear'peculiarly.  strange  to 
foreigners. 

The  word  Nayar,  which  is  the  honourific  plural  of 
Nayan,  is  derived  from'  Nayalia,  which  means 'a  leader  of  the 
people ;  and  the  name,  which  in  the  widest  sense  at  present 
includes  a  large  number  of  sub-castes  quite  distinct  from  one 
another,  may  have  been  given  by  a  class  of  Brahmans  called  the 
Nambuthiris  1  to  the  Nayars  proper,  who  formed  a  military 
class  in  ancient  times.  Some  consider  it  to  be  more  correct 
to  derive  Nayars  from  Nagas  (snakes  or'  snake-worshipm'""- 
Nagas  or  Scythians)  -  from  the  worship  of  the  Nagas  or 
which  has  been  the  characteristic  cult  of  the  commur 
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with  its  use  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the'  old'  Indians,  where  it ' 
is  applied  to  the  old  Kshatriyas  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Deccan 
who  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  Sudras.  As  a  rule,  however,  all 
are  called  Dravidians  who  are  not  Aryan  or  Semitic  and  speak 
agglutinative  languages  like  Tamil.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  dark  colour,  Mongolian  features,  and  smooth  hair.  “  The 
nucleus  of  the  Tamil  race  was  indeed,  ”  says  Grant,  “  devoted  to 
the  nomad  life,  the  fundamental  institution  <"«f - Turanean  exis¬ 
tence,  but  the  hypothesis  of  their  close  connection  with  the 
population  of  Tibet  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  scientific 

The  passage,  quoted  above,  supports  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion,  that  the  Malayalam  language  is  an  offshoot  of 
Tamil,  and  that  the  Nayars  are  the  immigrants  from  the  Tamil 

It  has  always' been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  Ma¬ 
layalam  is  the  mother,  sister,  or  daughter  of  Tamil.  The 
popular  opinion  seems  to  be,  ,  that  it.  is  the  .archaic  form  of 
Tamil  before  it  became  a  written  language,  and  this  corres- 

milike  or  Tamil  country.  3 

Relying  mainly  on  literary  evidence,  Mr.  Kanakasabha 
Pillay  has  attributed  a  Mongolian  origin  to  the  whole  Dravi- 
dian  race  of  Tamils,  among  whom  he  includes  the  Nayars,  but 
anthropometric  results  point  otherwise.  3 

animously  agreed  that  the  Nayars  belong  to  the  Dravidian 
race  with  no  doubt  a  considerable  admixture  of  Aryan  blood, 
hut  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Malabar  cannot  be  accurately 
determined. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  Aryans  were  con¬ 
querors  who  reduced  Asnrtrs  (Dravidians)  to  slavery.  What¬ 
ever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  aborigines,  the  Aswan  . 
were  not  subdued  by  the  Aryans,  and  never  became  their  serfs 
or  dependants,  but  were  converted  gradually  to  Aryan  usages 
by  a  regular  fusion.  Bishop  Caldwell  supports  this  view  and 
says,  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Dravidians  by  the  Aryans  is 
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noble'  descent,  who  had  to  be  armed  as  knights  by  the  king  or 
lord  with  whom  they  lived,  and  who  could  not  call  themselves 
Nayars  until  they  had  been  so  equipped  as  to  bear  arms.  They 
were  generally  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  seven  to  learn  all 


Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  Introduction,  page  107, 


Thus  did  the  Nayars  as  a  warlike  race  play  .  a  very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Kerala  during  the  middle  ages. 
Their  weapons  and  inodes  of  fighting  thereafter  underwent 
many  changes  under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  who  introduced  western  arms  and  tactics  into  the  then 
existing  art  of  war,  when  also  the  Nayars  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Labourdanais,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  stor¬ 
ming  of  the  little  town  of  Mahe,  bore  the  brunt  of  many  a 
Nayar  onslaught,  and  had  therefore  opportunities  of  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  their  work.  Major  Munro,  who  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  storming  of  that  little  town  in  1761,  met  the  Nayar 
troops  in  the  field,  and  thus  described  their  mode  of  fighting: 
“  One  may  as  well  look  for  the  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  as  any 
of  them  in  the  day-time,  they  lurking  behind  the  sand-banks 
and  bushes,  except  when  we  are  marching  towards  the  fort, 
when  they  appear  like  bees  out  in  the  month  of  June  besides 
which  they  point  their  guns  well  and  fire  them  also.  ”  Dr. 
Buchanan,  who  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellesley  journeyed 
through  Mysore,  Malabar  and  Canara,  spoke  of  them  in  the 
same  strain.  When  Hyder  Ali  invaded  Malabar,  they  com¬ 
mitted  terrible  havoc  on  the  Mysoreans.  "The  Nayars  are 
the  military  class  of  Malabar,  ”  writes  Cot.  Wilkes,  who  was 
struck  with  their  pluck  and  agility.  “  They  are  perhaps  not 
exceeded  by  any  nation  on  earth  in  their  high  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  like  all  persons  stimulated  by  that  spirit  with¬ 
out  the  direction  of  discipline,  their  efforts  are  uncertain, 
capricious  and  desultory.”  The  last  event  in  which  they  showed 
their  military  valour  was  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Pychee  Raja  of 
Kunimbranad.  With  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
and  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Malabar  by  the  'English  East 
India  Company,  the  Nayars  have  almost  lost  their  warlike 
characteristics,  through  successive  generations  of  peace  and 
have  now  become  attached  to  the  land.  Even  writing  in  1855, 
Captain  Drury  contrasts  the  Nayar’s  effeminate  disposition 
with  the  martial  valour  of  his  forefathers.  He  does  not  bear 
transplantation.  He  now  prefers  a  quiet  swing  in  the  verandah 
or  a  lounge  under  a  tree,  chewing  betel.  Unlike  his  ancestor, 
he  is  becoming  more  and  more-  domesticated.  The  Nayar 
population  has  greatly  increased  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
are  not  very  affluent ;  and  among  these  physical  deterioration 


-  The  Nayars,  like  other  Malayali  Hindus,  are  not  lovers 
of  towns,  but  generally  live  in  detached 
houses,  with  large  compounds  and  good 
gardens.  The  strict  customs  of  caste  purity  and  impurity  in 
former'  times  made  them  desert  places  where  they  were  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  polluted  by  the  members  of  very  low  castes.  They 
generally  select  the  site  of  a  house  either  on  the  margin  of 

front.  The  entrance  to  their  compounds,  which  arc  often  some¬ 
what  raised  off  the  ground  by  laterite  or  mud  walls,  is  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  main  house,  and  consists  of  a  door  in 
the' centre  of  a  strong  gate-way,  which  is  the  first  that  attracts 
One’s  attention  as  the  dwelling  is  approached.  The  gate  is  quaint¬ 
ly  constructed,  and  the  surroundings  are  exceptionally  neat  and 
tidy.  It  is  also  essential  that  a  stair  or  a  ladder  should  lead 
up  to  it  from  the  bank  of  a  green  level  paddy  flat,  remin¬ 
ding  one  of  the  days  when  security  of  life  and  property 
depended  upon  one’s  own  ability  to  laugh  a  seige  to  scorn  i 
whenaNayar  house  was  his  castle,  and  when  at  the  gate-way 
were  posted  retainers  to  keep  watch  and  ward  against  enemies. 
Seats  for  them'  to  rest  on,  right  and  left,  both  outside  and 
inside,  a  solid  quaintly  carved  door  and  lintel,  a  room  above 
approached  by  a  ladder  from  inside,  with  windows,  or  open¬ 
ings  whence  shots  were  discharged  on  lawless  intruders,  and  fi¬ 
nally  a  thatched  roof,  complete  the  charactersticsof  a  gate  house. 
Permission  to  build  such  a  gate  house  was  a  rare  privilege  and 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  rulers,  but  with  a  change  in  the  old 
order  of  things,  this  restriction  has,  like  many  others  of  the  kind, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  plan  and  other  details  of  the  structure  of 
a  Nayar  house  are  determined  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  Hindu  science  of  architecture  based  on 
astrology.  1  A  compound  or  garden  is  first  selected  and  measured 
out  into  a  square  plot '  and  is  then  divided  into  four  parts  by 
imaginary  lines  running  lengthwise  and  breadthwise  through 
the  centre  or  middle  of  it.  Either  the  north-east  or  south-west 
portion  is  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  house,  the  former  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter.  The  south-east  corner  is  generally  set 
apart  as  the  family  burial-ground.  There  are  again  special 
spots  selected  for  the  well,  tank,  cow-shed,  serpent  grove  and 
the  family  deity.  The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  house  is 
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Ambaluvasis  form  alliances  with  Nayar  women,  but  the 

fathers  without  polluting  them.  The  children  of  this  union 
belong  to  the  mother's  family.  In  the  clan  system, 
descent  was  at  first  reckoned  in  the  female  line ;  consequently, 
uterine  tics  alone  constituted  kinship.  The  father  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  related  even  to  his  children,  and  not  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  family.  In  this  system  all  the  children  bear  the 
clan  name,  and  the  dan  name  becomes  the  test  of  blood  rela¬ 
tionship.  liut  the  moment  the  descent  is  recognised  through 
the  male,  the  clan  system  breaks  down.  Among  the  Nayars 
the  kinship  is  still  reckoned  through  the  female  line. 

Marriage  is  endogamous  among  the  low  caste  Sudrss. 
The  following  restrictions  are  however  ill  force  among  all  classes 
of  Sudrfis,  There  cannot  be  intermarriages  between  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  any  female  ancestor.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  even 
in  the  case  ol  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  faravt'ni  or 
family  whose  relationship  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin,  but 
is  (inly  traditional.  A  man  cannot  marry  the  sister  of  his 

cannot  marry  from  the  family  of  his  deceased  wife ,  but  is 
now  limited  to  the  thdvazhi  to  which  his  wife  belonged, 
liven  this  is  now  being  overlooked. 


CHAPTER  II, 

THE  SUDRAS  OP  COCHIN, 

A.  THE  HIGH  CASTE  SUDRAS  (NAYARS) 
(Continued), 

According  to  Nayar  ideas  the  most  desirable  bride  for 
a  young  man  is  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle. 

There  are  two  forms  of  marriage  in  vogue  among  the 
Nayars,  namely,  the  Thdlilietlu  lialydnam 
(tali  tying  ceremony),  and  the  Saiultamiham 
(the  customary  nuptial  union  of  man  and  woman)  ,  the  lirst  of 
which  is  performed  for  every  girl  before  puberty,  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  real  adult  marriage,  is  celebrated  after  she  comes 
of  age.  The  tali  tying  for  every  girl  is  compulsory  be¬ 
fore  she  arrives  at  maturity,  1  and  the  omission  or  neglect  of  it 
will  place  her  and  her  family  under  a  ban  ;  for,  it  is  considered 
a  religious  impurity  for  a  girl  to  attain  puberty  before  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony.  There  is  however  a  tendency 
for  these  restrictions  to  be  overlooked  now-a-days. 

In  every  taravad  or  family,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
once  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  all  the  girls  down  to  the  baby 
in  the  cradle,  who  have  not  already  undergone  this  ceremony, 
are  married  in  this  fashion  for  the  sake  of  economy.  When, 
in  a  family,  the  tali  tying  ceremony  has  to  lie  performed 
for  a  girl  or  a  number  of  girls,  the  humnavan  or  senior 
member  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  family,  sends  for  the  local  astrologer,  who  after  examining 
the  horoscope  or  horoscopes  of  the  girl  or  girls  determines  the 
auspicious  hour  for  it  as  well  as  for  certain  subsidiary  rites 
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sh  months, "  and  a  reply  is  given  in  the  terms  “  Be  it  so  ' 
Thus,  the  permission  of  the  senior  lady  of  the  bride's  family 
is  asked  and  given  to  the  bridegroom  to  visit  the  bride  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

The  young  men  of  some  aristocratic  families  who  wish  to 
perform  sambandham  have  tile  brides  brought  to  them  on  an 
,  auspicious  day  without  any  formal  ceremony,  and  hence¬ 
forth  look  upon  them  as  their  wives. 

The  union  is  generally  effected  with  the  mutual  consent, 
but  is  terminable  at  the  will  of  cither  party.  Practically,  a 
marriage  thus  effected  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  found  as 
happy  and  enduring  as  others  more  formal  and  ceremonial. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Cliandu 
Menon  of  the  ceremonies  constituting  tile  marriage  among  the 
Nayars  of  Malabar.  It  is  quoted  here,  because  it  is  a  typical 
description  which  covers  all  forms  of  the  union  : — 

“Sambandham  is  the  principal  Malayalam  word  as  vivaham 
is  in  Sanskrit.  Whatever  may  be  tile  sambandhams  of  the 
marmnakkathuyam  Nayars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  which  the  word  conveys  to  a  Malaya! i  is  the  same  as  the 
word  vivaham.  The  generic  term,  sambandham ,  which,  in  South 
Malabar  between  Calicut  and  Nednnganad,  and  in  Ponnani, 
Cochin,  and  parts  of  Travancove,  is  the  aid  name  to  denote  mar¬ 
riage  includes— 

1.  Gima  dosham  as  used  in  South  and  North  Malabar. 

2.  Piufanmi  or  its  Sanskrit  synonym  for  Vastnrdanam 
'  used  in  South  Malabar. 

■  3.  Uzhamporuklitiha,  and  Viddra m  Kairuga  of  North 


4.  The  Kidahiom  halydnam  of  Palglmt  and  parts  of 
■Nedunganad. 

Pudanum,  Vastraddnam,  UzhampomHuka,  Viddraiii 
Kiaruga  are  local  egressions  hardly  understood  beyond  the 
localities  m  which  they  are  used,  but  there  would  hardly 
be  a  Malayali  who  would  not  really  understand  what  is  meant 
.by  sambandham  thudangulm  (to  begin  sambandham).  The 
meaning  of  this  phrase  which  means  “  to  marry  ”  is  understood 
throughout  the  Keralam  in  the  same  way,  and  there  cannot  be 
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at  all  Pneiaimiris  in  North  Malabar.  It  is  nailed  Pniiamuri 
Kodnhhal  (giving  pieces  of  cloth  for  dressing),  and  it  is  unknown 
in  South  Malabar. 

Some  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Piidamuri,  the  bridegroom  visits  his  hirana- 
vctns  and  elders  in  caste  to  obtain  formal  leave  to  marry. 
The  bridegroom  on  such  occasion  presents  his  ciders  with  betel 
and  nut,  and  obtains  their  formal  sanction  to  the  wedding.  On 
the  da)'  appointed,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  .after  sunset,  to 
the  bouse  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 
He  goes  in  procession,  and  is  received  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  bride's  part)-,  and  is  conducted  with  his  friends,  to  scats 
provided  in  the  tehiini  or  southern  hall  of  the  house.  There 
the  bridegroom  distributes  presents  iddnams)  or  money  gifts 
to  the  Brahmans  assembled.  After  this,  the  whole  party  is 
treated  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.  It  is  now  the  time  for  the 
astrologer  to  appear  and  announce  the  auspicious  hour  fixed. 
He  does  it  accordingly  and  receives  his  clues.  The  bridegroom 
is  then  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  the  fiatinjattu  or  princi¬ 
pal  room  of  the  house.  The  bridegroom's  part)-  has,  of  course, 
brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  new  cloths  and  betel  leaves 
and  nuts.  The  cloths  are  placed  in  the  western  room  of 
the  house  in  which  all  religious  and  other  important  house¬ 
hold  ceremonies  are  usually  performed.  This  room  will  be 
I  decorated  and  turned  into  a  bed  room  for  the  occasion. 
■There  will  be  placed  in  the  room  a  number  of  lighted  lamps 
and  ashtamangalyam  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbolical 
of  mangalyam  or  marriage.  These  are  rice,  paddy,  the  tender 
■leaves  of  cocoanut  trees,  an  arrow,  a  looking-glass,  a  well- 
washed  cloth,  lighted  fire  and  a  small  round  wooden  box  called 
a  chefiftu  made  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  will  be  found 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room  aforesaid  as  the  bridegroom 
enters  it.  The  bridegroom  with  his  best  man  enters  the  room 
through  the  western  door  accompanied  by  the  bride’s  aunt  or 
some  other  elderly  lady  of  her  family.  The  bride  stands 
facing  east  with  the  ashtamangalyam  and  lits  up  lamps,  and  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  touched, 
and  the  bridegroom  immediately  leaves  the  room,  as  he  has  to 
perform  another  duty.  At  the  tekkini  or  southern  hall,  he  now 
presents  his  elders  and  friends  with  cakes  and  betel  leaves  and 
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responsibility  to  support  their  wives  and  children  from  their 
family  property.  Whether  it  was  introduced  by  the  Nambuthiris, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  pre¬ 
vailing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  North  Malabar,  among  whom 
and  other  low  castes  their  influence  was  less  than  in  South 
Malabar  and  the  Cochin  State. 

The  Smriti'  says,  “the  Sudras’  appointed  path  to  Heaven 
is  serving  the  Brahmans  ”.  “  The  practice  of  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  having  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
servile  women  is  in  accordance  with  the  siistrds.  If  a  Brahman 
wish  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  aSudra  wife,  the  Sudra  is 
bound  to  gratify  the  wish.  A  Sudra  cannot  be  sure  of  the  true 
parentage  of  his  children  Again,  before  tile  Malabar  Marriage 

Commission,  the  Zamorin  Maharaja  Bahadur,  Ettan  Thampu- 
ran  Avergal,  a  learned  Sanskrit  scholar,  Kulattur  V ariar  and 
1  other  respectable  witnessesunanimously  deposed,  that,  in  Kerala, 
i\a  non-Brahman  or  marumaliltath'iyam  woman  need  not  be 
'chaste,  and  she  is  not  forbidden  to  consort  with  more  than  one 
Ilman.  To  such  teachings  of  the  learned  and  influential  leaders 
of  the  orthodox  community,  the  Nayars  of  these  days  will  no 

military  organisation  of  the  Nayar  community.  Montaigne  was 
evidently  of  opinion,  that  it  was  introduced,  because  the  Nayar 
leaders  looked  upon  an  army  of  bachelors  as  the  most 
effective  instrument  in  war.3  The  subjection  of  the  males  of 
a  whole  race  from  the  earliest  youth  to  the  decline  of  manhood 
must  therefore  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  connection 
and  promiscuous  intercourse. 

European  writers,  such  as  Baron  Avebury,  Meyr.Mc.  Linan, 
and  others,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  system  of 
inheritance  now  prevalent  among  the  Nayars  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  a  type  of  polyandry  resembling  free  love.  In 
ancient  times,  the  rule  was  that  the  wife  should  remain  in 
her  own  house  and  be  visited  by  her  husband,  and  that  the 
eldest  female  was  at  the  head  of  the  house,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  eldest  male.  The  part  of  man  in  the 
function  of  generation  passed  as  of  secondary  importance  or  as 
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impossible  to  determine.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
tangible  fact  of  maternity,  that  the  notions  of  race,  family  and 
inheritance  were  elaborated  and  developed.  Against  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  jungle  tribes  and  very  low  castes  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  marriage  and  a  kind  of  paternal  inheritance. 

Sir  Henry  Mayne  maintains  that  the  origin  of  society  in 
patriarchal  lines,  is  that  polyandry  and  kinship  through  females 
are  of  temporary  duration,  liable  to  be  brought  about  at  any 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society  by  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  placed.  If  this  were  true,  the  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  Nambuthiris  brought  it  about  to  accommodate  their 

Letourneau  says  that  there  is  no  warrant  to  consider  this 
form  of  conjugal  union  as  having. been  general,  but  that  it  is  in 
exceptional  form  brought  about  by  necessity  in  a  good  number 

Herbert  Spencer  who  says  that  polyandry  is  one  form  of 
marital  relations  or  arrangements  independently  originating 


in  the  earliest  societies  by  successive  limitations  of  pro¬ 
miscuity.  .  Lastly,  the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the 
Nayars  and  other  marumaliliathdyis  are  Dravidians  and 
that  polyandry  and  its  accompanying  incidents  prevailed  in 
Southern  India  among  the  non-Aryan  tribes.  There  is  strong 

of  sexual  union  outside  the  caste,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ami- 
lomam  and  Pathilomam  were  orginally  introduced  by  Nambu- 
thiriBrahmans  as  restrictions  on  promiscuities.  Thus,  sodifferent 
are  the  views  of  anthropologists  on  this  subject,  that  it  still 
remains  an  unsettled  problem  in  the  ethnology  of  Kerala.  As 
has  been  already  said,  the  custom  of  polyandry  is  dead.  The 

and  marriage  in  practice  amply  satisfies  the'definition  of  Lord 
Penzance  in  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  namely,"  the  voluntary  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 

There  is  nothing  which  prevents  a  man  from  entering  into 
polygamy  conjugal  relations  with  more  than  one  woman 

at  a  time  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  seldom  practised. 
Indeed,  when  a  man  feels  happy  and  contented  with  his  own 
wife,  very  seldom  has  he  any  inclination  to  form  sambandham 
with  another  for  ,  the  sake  of  novelty  unless  forced  by  the 
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deliberately  refused  to  be  a  father  and  deprived  himself  of  tile 
sweet  cares  involved  by  the  rearing  of  the  children,  they  were 
indignant  with  a  girl  who  refused  to  be  a  mother,  and  those  who 
had  not  reproduced  their  species  were  considered  to  bo  subject  to 
terrible  punishments  in  the  next  world.  The  old  order  of  things 
has  given  place  to  the  new.  Many  of  the  old  time-honoured 
customs  have  already  disappeared  or  begun  to  disappear.  The 
senior  woman  is  no  longer  the  head  of  the  family,  ami  she  has 
given  place  to  theeldest  male  member  who  is  known  as  haranavan. 
In  a  joint  family  which  contains  a  large  nr  (airly  a  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  females  and  males,  the  former  with  their  children  occupy 
the  main  building  or  buildings  and  tile,  latter  live  apart  in 
another  edifice  close  to  and  separated  from  them.  Kadi  of 
the  married  women  has  a  room  or  two ;  ami  here  her  husband 
visits  her.  The  old  women  and  others  occupy  tile  common 
portion  of  the  house.  The  boys  under  age  live  with  their 
mother  under  whose  care  they  always  are,  ami  the  father  as  a 
casual  visitor  does  not  generally  concern  himself  with  the 
rearing  of  children.  These,  after  coming  of  age,  join  the 
the  adult  members,  and  if  they  can  afford  it,  live  ill  houses  of 
their  own  with  their  wives  and  children.  Where  the  domestic 
environments  are  favourable  and  the  influence  of  the  kh ra¬ 
il  a  van  (as  the  father  in  a  patriarchal  family)  and  other  senior 
member  prevails,  the  junior  members  seldom  go  wrong.  In 
some  cases  where  such  influences  do  not  exist,  their  conduct 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  The  habits  of  tile  members  are 
generally  regular,  and  the  usual  time  of  rising  throughout  the 
year  is  early  dawn.  After  rising,  the  males  either  go  to 
their  daily  routine,  or  wait  for  their  morning  light  meal  which 
they  partake  after  bathing  and  after  worshipping  the  deity 
in  the  local  temple.  The  women  attend  to  their  children, 
look  to  the  domestic  minor  work,  bathe  and  prepare  the  break¬ 
fast.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  their  personal  cleanliness. 
As  water  is  near  at  hand,  ir.en,  women,  and  children  take 
a  great .  pleasure  in  bathing,  which,  besides  being  conducive 
to  cleanliness,  is  also  '  considered  -purificatory  and  curative. 
Their  substantial  dinner  is,  as  a  rule,  a  little  before  midday, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  occupied  by  the  women  and 
others  either  in  the  perusal  of  religious  books  or  in  the 
playing  of  some  indoor  game,  while  visits  in  the  afternoon 
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income,  nor  can  a  suit  be  maintained  for  an  account  of  the 
tarawiid  property  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  his  part.  He  is 
under  no  obligation  to  support  any  member  of  his  tunmxiii  by 
his  own  labour  or  from  his  self-acquisitions.  The  only  rest- 
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played.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of  plays,  which  are  called 
Attahhathas  (plays  in  which  the  incidents  are  represented  by 
dancing  and  gestures)  in  Travancore,  aa&Kathakalia  in  Malabar. 
Many  additions  to  these  were  made  by  different  scholars  in 
different  times,  and  they  now  number  about  fifty-six,  most  of 
which  arc  now  being  acted.  Many  or  all  of  them  possess  a 
high  order  of  literary  excellence,  and  are,  year  after  year,  pre¬ 
scribed  as  vernacular  text  books  for  University  Examinations. 

Personal  adornment  of  the  actors. — In  tile  beginning  the 
actors  had  no  regular  dress  as  at  present,  nor  was  there  any 
curtain  dividing  the  audience  from  the  stage.  The  only  the¬ 
atrical  property  known  in  those  days  were  figures  clumsily 
drawn  upon  the  bark  of  the  arcca  palm  and  attached  to  the 
bodies  of  the  actors,  while  the  orchestra  consisted  only  of  the 
maddalam,  a  kind  of  drum.  But  innovations  were  soon  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  first  of  these  were  those  introduced  by  the  Tirur 
or  Bettattunad  Raja. 

It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
day’s  performance  its  it  is  to-day.  A  travelling  company, 
which  usually  consists  of  twelve  actors,  four  singers,  and  four 
musicians  who  form  an  “  orchestra  with  drums  (maddalam 
and  chenda),  gongs  ( cheiigahrm )  and  cymbals  ( clathdlcnn )”,  is 
invited  and  lodged  in  a  house  near  which  they  arc  to  give  the 
performance.  In  the  morning  they  are  given  gingelly  oil  for 
an  oil-bath,  and  are  then  served  with  rice,  hanji,  and  pappa- 
dam.  This  forms  their  breakfast.  After  it,  they  retire  to 
sleep  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  five  o'clock 
they  are  treated  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  half  ail  hour  later 
begins,  by  heat  of  drums  and  other  musical  instruments  of  the 
company,  a  formal  announcement  to  the  villagers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  that  a  play  is  to  be  performed  that  night. 

The  stage  is  nothing  more  than  a  crude  wooden  structure 
slightly  raised  from  the  ground.  The  drop  curtain  consists^ 
usually  of  pieces  of  cloth  sewn  together  and  the  figure  of  a 
god  or  an  animal  drawn  thereon.  The  auditorium  consists  of 
mats  strewn  on  the  floor  for  the  audience  to  sit  on,  while,  two  • 
bell-metal  lamps,  containing  cocoanut-oil  and  wicks  of  rolled 
cotton  cloth,  are  the  only  means  of  lighting  the  theatre.  Some¬ 
times  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  conch  shells  are  ■ 
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Kani.  with  their  eves  shut,  and,  when  they  are  near  it,  are 
directed  to  open  them  and  look  at  it.  It  is  taken  from  house 
to  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  hamnavan  of  the 
family  gives  small  presents  of  money  to  the  children,  servants,, 
and  tenants.  It  is  also  the  time  honoured  custom  of  the  State 
that  on  this  daj-  the  chief  officials  shall  pay  their  respects  to  His 
Highness  the  Raja  at  his  residence  at  Tripunattum,  and  receive 
presents  of  varying  amounts.  In  former  times,  it  was  cus-. 
tomary  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  ruling  princes  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  royal  masters  with  some  new  year’s  gifts, 
This  custom  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  small  presents 
are  made  by  tenants  and  dependents  to  their  landlords  which 
generally  consist  of  cocoanut,  plantains,  and  other  curry-stuffs 
— intended  probably  as  a  contribution  to'  the  celebration.  The . 
day  is  marked  by  a  grand  feast  for  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  as  well  as  for  the  tenants  and  other  dependents.  To  the 
Pulayans  (the  family  workmen)  are  given  paddy  or  rice,  oil, . 
etc.  ,  on  the  previous  day  to  enable  them  to  have  their  own 
celebrations. 

(4) .  The  Dasani  or  Aytitha  Puja,  called  also  as  Samswati 
Puja,  falls  in  Kanni  ( September- October)  at  the  autumnal 
equinox.  It  is  a  festival  observed  in  honour  of  the  Goddess . 
Samswati,  and  ^  every  man  worships  on  the  last  day.the  imple-'' 

(5) .  Sivarafri,  which  falls  in  Kumbham  (February-March), 
is  also  an  important  festival  which  is  observed  in  common  with 
the  members  of  other  higher  castes. 

Important  local  festivals.— 01  the  festivals  connected  with 
the  temples  of  the  State,  the  niost  important  is  the  cock-festi¬ 
val  (Bharani)  at  the  Cranganore  Kali  temple,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  my  notes  on  the  Valans;1  . 

In  addition  to  the  Utsavams  (festivals)  held  once  a  year, in 
all  important  temples  in  tiie  State,  there  are  other  popular  festi- . 
yals  such  as  the  Piirams  at  Arattupuzha  and  Trichur,  and  the 
Kongapaila  at  Chittur.  A  short  account  of  the  latter. is  given) 
in  the  following  pages. 

•  '  The  name  signifies  'war  with  Konganh  Tile  festival  falls 
The  KonJapadn  fes  on 'the  Monday  succeeding  the  Wednesday  ' 

tivai  or  Cham...  '  Whi'ch  immediately  follows  the 'new  moon  in' 
the  month  of  Kumbham  (February-March)  every  yean 
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come  off,  therefore,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  Kumbham  or  in 
the  former  part  of  the  next  following  month  of  Meenam 
according  as  the  new  moon  in  Kumbham  occurs  earlier  or 
later.  The  festival  is  said  to  be  celebrated  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  local  deity,  Bhadrakali, 
widely  known  by  the  local  designation  of  Chittur  Bhagavati, 
in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Kongans,  the  people  of  what 
was  known  in  ancient  days  as  the  ‘Kongu  Desam’  compris¬ 
ing  the  localities  included  in  the  present  British  District 
of  Coimbatore,  and  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Chittur  Taluk.  The  final  engagement  was  fought  in  the 
eastern  out-skirts  of  the  present  town  of  Chittur,  and  in  it 
the  Kongu  chief  called  in  the  old  songs  by  the  simple 
name  of '  Kongan  ’  was  slain  by  the  Goddess  with  her  own 
hand.  The  place  of  engagement  is  now  marked  by  a  small 
extent  of  rocky  surface,  on  which  is  cut  the  figure  of  the  Blmga- 
vati’s  sword  with  which  Kongan’s  head  was  cut  off.  The  rock 
also  shows  two  holes  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  and  six  inches 
in  diameter.  These  holes  are  pointed  out  by  old  people 
as  having  been  made  by  the  hoofs  of  the  fore-legs  of  the 
Kongan’s  mount,  which  is  described  as  a  magnificent  buff- 
bull,  when  the  animal  jumped  on  to  the  rock  in  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  fall  of  its  master  from  its  back  slain  by  the  God¬ 
dess.  The  buff-bull  was  also  slain  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of 
the  Kongu  army  was  completely  routed,  and  all  stampeded  to 
their  country  in  utter  confusion.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  a 
few  men  on  the  side  of  the  Bhagavati  were  also  killed  of 
wounded,  among  whom  were  four  important  persons  belonging 
to  four  ancient  families  in  Chittur,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  leaders  of  the  local  militia.  The  dead  bodies  of  these  four 
and  the  wounded  were  taken  from  the  field  of  battle  and  carried 
to  the  town  and  handed  over  to  the  respective  families,  the 
procession  being  led  by  the  Goddess,  who  afterwards  command¬ 
ed  the  people  to  celebrate  the  victory  every  year,  and  after 
entering  the  temple  disappeared  into  her  image  within.  Tra¬ 
dition  speaks  thus  of- the  origin  of  the  war.  The  wealth  of  the 
‘Kongu  Desom’  chiefly  consisted  of  chillies,  turmeric,  corian¬ 
der,  cumin  seed,  mustard,  areca  nut,  etc.  These  commodities 
used  to  be  exported  for  sale,  in  return  for  paddy,  from  Kongu 
Desom  to  Ghittur,  Palghat,  and  other  places  in  large  quantities 
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THE  SUDRAS  OF  COCHIN, 

A.  THE  HIGH  CASTE  SUDRAS  (NAYARS 
(Continued). 

The  high  caste  Nayars  profess  Hinduism  and  follow  most 
of  the  religious  practices  of  the  Brahmans 
Religion.  whose  influence  in  matters  religious  as  well 

as  social  is  supreme  all  over  the  State.  They  worship  the 
superior  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  (Siva,  Vishnu,  and  their 
consorts,  as  also  Ganapati)  in  atnbalams  or  hshetmms  (temples) 
of  which  there  are  in  the  State  many  that  have  long  been  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Everywhere  in  the  State,  the  caste-men  and  women  with 
their  children  may  be  seen  going  to  worship  the  deities  in  their 
localtemples  both  morning  and  evening  after  their  baths  in  the 
public  tanks.  It  is  only  after  this  worship  that  they  take  their 
meals,  and  seldom  do  they  depart  from  this  rule.  They  also 
adore  the  minor  deities,  namely,  Subramanian,  Ayyappan, 
Sastha  or  yettakkorumakan,  Bhagavati,  as  well  as  Kali,  the 
goddess  of  small-pox,  and  malignant  demons,  such  as,  Kutli- 
chattan,  Mundian,  Gulikan,  Gantakaranan.  But  these  deities 

with  the  characteristic  tiled  roofs  and  ornamental  gables. 
These  deities  are  represented  by  carved  or  uncarved  pieces  of 
stone  placed  on  elevated  seats  beneath  thedl  (Ficus  rcligiosa), 
th epala  (Echites  scholaris),  or  the  Immiram  (strychnos),  and 
the  priest  is  usually  a  non-Vedie  Namburi,  an  Elayad,  a  Mdsad, 
or  one  of  the  Sudra  castes.  The  deities  such  as  Subramanian 
and  others  above  mentioned,  are  the  sons  of  Siva,  and  require 
no  animal  sacrifices,  but  the  host  of  demons  require  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiated  with  offerings  of  goats,  or  fowls,  while  their  wishes  are 
often  interpreted  by  oracles,  who  are  known  as  velichapads. 

The  Cochin  State,  as  well  as  Malabar  and  Travancore,  is 
the  land  of  magic,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft,  and  as  well  as 
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the  land  occupied,  "commenced  a  war  against  the  Nagas,  but 
Parasurama  acting  as  arbitrator,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
early  colonists,  and  ordered  that  they  should  set  apart  a  corner 
of  every  compound  as  an  abode  of  the  serpent  gods.  He  fur¬ 
ther  ordained  that  these  allotted  places  were  to  remain  virgin- 
ground,  untouched  by  the  blade  of  the  knife  or  the  prong  of 
the  fork,  while  the  under-wood  and  the  creepers  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  wild  profusion,  and  to  such  the  name 
Uvu  (grove)  was  given.  In  it  are  generally  planted  several 
stone  idols  of  serpents  placed  on  a  stone-basement  called 
clutrahUam,  the  whole  being  held  sacred  and  reserved  by  a 
low  wall  round  it  to  prevent  cattle  or  children  straying  into 
that  space.  The  propitiation  of  serpents  is  deemed  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  every  house-holder,  and 
periodical  offerings  are  made  to  them,  while  the  neglect  of 
these  is  considered  to  cause  leprosy,  sterility,  or  ophthalmia, 
among  the  members  of  the  family.  These  serpents  are  there¬ 
fore  regarded  as  tutelary  deities  of  the  family,  and  the  gods 
along  with  the  shrines  are  conveyed  with  the  property  and 
frequently  specified  in  deeds  of  transfer. 

The  high  priest  of  the  serpent  cult  is  the  Pfimbu  Mekkat 

to  be  harmless  to  his  family,  Whenever  an  image  of  a  serpent 
from  a  grove  has  to  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
is  sent  for  on  the  belief  that  he  alone  can  do  it  after  due  pro¬ 
pitiation  and  offerings,  and  any  tree  that  is  cut  down  for  this 
removal  must  be  sent  to  the  local  temple  to  be  used  as  fuel. 
The  serpent  grove  should  not  be  polluted  by  a  member  of  the 

so  polluted  or  otherwise  spoiled,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Nambuthiri  priest  has  to  be  informed.  He  gazes  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  oil,  points  out  the  evil  and  suggests  the  remedy. 
The  ninth  asterism  in  every'  month  is  specially  selected  for 
snake  worship  in  Nayar  families,  when  offerings  of  milk  and 
water  are  made  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  approach  of  a 
woman  during  her  menses  will  cause  serpents  to  vacate  the 
grove  because  of  the  impurity,  and  Pulluvans  are  required  to 
sing  songs  and  perform  certain  ceremonies  to  cause  them  to 
re-enter  the  shrines.  Images  of  these  serpents  are  sometimes 
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prevailed  on  him  to  cease  his  work.  The  head  was  therefore 

of  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Gandsa,  the  patron  of  science  and  learning. 
The  Nayars  generally  burn  their  dead  bodies,  while  those 
of  children  under  two  or  three  years  of  age 
as  well  as  those  of  persons  who  "have  died  of 
small-pox  or  cholera  are  buried.  When  a  Naj-ar  is  at  the  point 
of  death,  the  members'  of  the  house-hold  and  friends  who  may 
he  present,  one  by  one,  ponr  into  his  mouth  a  few  drops  of 
Ganges  or  other  holy  water  or  hanj't  water,  from'  a  tiny  cup 
made  of  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  hilsi  plant.  While  doing  this, 
they  hold  in  the  hand  a  piece  of  gold  or  a  gold  ring  and  the 
water  is  supposed  to  touch  the  gold,  before  it  enters  the  mouth 
of  the  dying  person.  Sometimes,  a  fanam  or  gold  piece  is 
placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  closed. 


As  soon  as  death  has  taken  place,  the 
from  the  cot  or  bed  and  carried  to  the  wcta-Wn 
the  northern  end  of  the  house,  where  it  is  placed 


is  kept  burning 


out  on  the  floor,  and  while  it  is 
both  day  and  night.  One  me 


r  long  plan¬ 
ner  of  the 
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and  gingelly  seeds  every  morning  after  his  bath  to  the  departed 
spirit,  and  he  must  abstain  from  women,  meat,  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  from  chewing  betel  and  tobacco.  When  the  Deeksha  is 
observed,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  not  deposited  as  described 
above  until  the  last  day  of  Deeksha,  the  forty-lirst  or  the  365th 
day  after  death.  When  Deeksha  is  observed  for  a  year,  the 
ceremony  called  bali  is  performed  every  day.  The  last  day  of 
Deeksha  is  one  of  festivity,  and  after  bali,  the  man  under  Deeksha 
is  shaved.  Then  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  annual  Sradha 
or  the  commemorative  rite  is  performed  for  the  deceased. 
Rice  ball  offerings  are  made  and  given  to  the  crows,  when 
clapping  of  hands  announces  to  these  birds  that  the  rice  is 
being  thrown  for  them,  and  should  they  come  and  eat  it,  it  is 
considered  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  pleased  with  the 
offering  and  is  not  likely  to  be  troublesome.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  not  come  and  eat  it,  it  is  evident  that  the 
spirit  is  displeased  and  the  tannvdd  had  better  be  on  the  look 
•out.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide  or  met 
death  by  violent  means,  the  spirits  are  alwavs  particularlv 
•vicious- and  troublesome  to  the  tarawdd,  invariably  rendering- 
miserable  some  unfortunate  member  of  it.  Unless  the  spirits 
are  pacified,  they  will  ruin  the  family,  so  a  Brahman  priest  is 
invited  to  satisfy  them  by  means  of  Tilahdinam,  a  rite  in 
which  sacrificial  fire  is  raised,  and  ghee  and  gingelly  seeds 
are  among  the  offerings. 


CHAPTER  V, 


THE  SUDRAS  OF  COCHIN. 

A.  THE  HIGH  CASTE  SUDRAS  {NAYARS) 
(Continued). 


Among  the  high  caste  Nayars,  the  recognition  of  caste  by 
►  occupation  occupation  is  not  possible.  They  were  at  one 

time  a  military  caste,  and  as  a  relic  of  it,  the 
small  force  of  infantry  maintained  by  the  State  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ancient  military  caste  of  Kerala.  Aristo¬ 
cratic  military  leaders  of  the  feudal  ages,  who  then  derived 
their  incomes  chiefly  from  landed  property,  in  these  times  of 
uninterrupted  peace  and  tranquillity,  are  but  shadow's  of  their 
former  state.  Some  of  them  are  almost  penniless,  and  while  a 
few  families  maintain  their  ancient  position,  most  of  them  have 
lost  prestige  and  influence.  Among  the  lower  classes  of 
Nayars,  there  are  sub-castes  who  by  occupation  were  potters, 
weavers,  Sil-niongers,  and  copper-smiths ;  but  the  men  of  these 
sub-castes  have  abandoned  their  traditional  occupations,  and 
even  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  known  b}'  their  original  occu¬ 
pation.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by 
a  number  of  the  caste-men,  and  partly  to  their  attempts 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by  engaging  themselves  in  other 
walks  of  life.  There  are  again  some  classes  {IllakMrs  or 
Sudras)  of  Nayars  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the 
Nambuthiris  or  to  their  own  community,  and  the  tendency  has 
been  to  discontinue  the  services  and  take  to  other  more  res¬ 
pectable  calling. 

The  Nayars  numbered  1,11,837  at  the  last  Census,  and  of 
these,  28,786  are  agriculturists.  These  include  tenant  farmers, 
agricultural  labourers,  growers  of  special  products  and  those 
connected  with  agricultural  training  and  forests.  Very  few 


abstain  from  eating  it.  They  may  take  or  drink  water 
the  wells  belonging  either  to  their  own  caste  or  the  three 
i  above  them.  Elayathiis  are  their  priests,  but  sometimes 
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by  the  rulers  anil  chieftains  on  payment  of  some  thirmulkazhcha 
(nuzzer).  Paijikkar  is  another  title  possessed  by  some.  The 
caste-men  below  them  address  the  male  members  as  Pattarappani 
and  their  women  as  Pattathiar  or  Pattathiar  Amina. 


There  are  two  main  sub-divisions  in  this  caste  :  (1)  Kara- 
Sub.divisions  of  purathukar  (those  inhabiting  the  sea-coast),  and 
lhocaste-  (2)  Muppathirandukar  (members  of  the  thirty- 

two  families  occupying  the  interior).  There  is  no  inter-marri¬ 
age  between  the  members  of  the  two  sub-divisions,  but  no 
objection  is  taken  to  members  of  one  part}'  taking  meals  along 
with  others  in  the  same  house.  There  is  also  another  minor 
division  called  Ponathies,  the  members  of  which  are  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  people  who  were  originally  out-casted  for  some 
violation  of  caste  rules. 

The  Kadupattans  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  northern 
h  utations  Taluks  of  the  State.  The  houses  of  the 

wealth)’  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Nayars ; 
but  the  caste-men  are  generally  poor,  and  therefore  live  in 
small  thatched  houses,  made  of  mud  walls  and  bamboo  frame¬ 
work  with  a  room  or  two,  a  kitchen  at  one  end  and  a  verandah 
in  front.  They  were,  in  former  times,  forbidden  to  build  sub¬ 
stantial  houses,  to. have  gates,  or  use  gold  ornaments,  but  all 
such  restrictions  have  now  disappeared. 

Among  relations,  a  young  man  may  marry  the  daughter  of 
Marriage  prohibi.  his  maternal  uncle  or  paternal  aunt.  All  other 
matrimonial  alliances  among  relatives  are  strict¬ 


ly  prohibited. 

Among  the  Kadupattans,  the  girls  are  generally  married 
Marria  e  customs  both  before  and  after  puberty;  but  in  cases 
where  suitable  husbands  are  not  procurable, 
what  is  called  Veettu  keffu ;  is  performed  before  maturity.  It 
is  only  a  tah'-tying  by  the  mother.  In  no  case  is  a  girl  allowed 
to  remain  without  a  tali  or  marriage  badge  until  she  becomes 
of  age.  Should  such  a  case  occur,  the  fact  that  the  girl  has 
attained  puberty  is  concealed  ;  but  such  instances  are  very  rare. 
When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  she  is  put  into,  a  separate 
r  .  room  during  the  three  days  of  pollution,  when 

V  . S  she  is  fed  with  very  nourishing  meals,  and 
directed  to  lie  in  a  blanket  during  the  night.  The  fourth  day 
is  one  of  festivity  to  friends  and  relations.  The  husband  has 
to  provide  her  with  two  pieces  of  cloth.  The  relatives  who 
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attend  the  feast  bring  fruits,  bread  and  sweetmeats.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  girl  is  led  out  in  procession  to 
the  tank  for  a  bath,  when  her  enangan  prepares  a  belli  or  sacri¬ 
fice  (pieces  of  the  green  bark  of  a  plantain  tree  arranged  in 
a  triangular  form  with  small  torches  stuck  into  it).  As  the  girl 
wearing  the  indttu  (half  washed  cloth  supplied  by  the  washer¬ 
woman)  sinks  under  water  to  be  freed  from  pollution,  the 
enangan  passes  the  ball  above  water,  believing  that  any 
demon,  she  may  be  possessed  of,  will  then  leave  her.  After 
her  bath,  she  is  neatly  dressed  and  bedecked  with  ornaments. 
She  then  returns  home  in  procession,  after  which  her  girl 
friends  and  the  caste  women  who  accompanied  her  are  served 
with  a  kind  of  bread  (tberatividu) .  This  is  followed  by  a  feast 
to  the  guests  who  have  been  invited. 

In  general,  the  marriageable  age  for  girls  is  between 
Marriage  customs  ten  and  twelve,  and  that  for  boys  between 
(coutinuci).  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  But  this  is  often 

exceeded.  After  the  examination  of  the  horoscopes  of  the 
young  man  and  the  girl  whom  it  is  proposed  he  should  marry, 
the  parents  of  the  latter  are  consulted  in  the  event  of  an 
agreement  between  the  horoscopes.  If  they  approve  of  the 
match,  a  special  day  is  selected,  when  certain  formalities  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  negotiation  and  settlement  for  the  wedding  are  gone 
through.  This  is  called  Parannun  or  Achdra  Kalydnam.  On 
the  day  selected,  the  bridegroom’s  party,  with  the  enangan , 
goes  to  the  bride’s  house  where  the  caste-meii  of  the  village, 
together  with  her  enangan,  are  assembled.  A  puja  to  Gana- 
pati  is  then  performed,  after  which  the  bride’s  father  makes  a 
solemn  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  said  young  man.  Then  the 
parties  assembled  are  treated  to  a  feast,  and  a  present  of  a  pair 
of  cloths  is  also  made  to  the  bride.  Among  the  members  of 
the  thirty-two  families,  the  worship  of  Ganapati  as  well  as 
the  present  to  the  bride  is  dispensed  with.  A  formal  declara¬ 
tion  is  made  when  the  parties  are  assembled  for  dinner  ;  and 
invitations  are  sent  out  by  both  parties  to  their  friends  and 
relations  to  attend  the  wedding  on  a  fixed  day.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding,  the  bridegroom,  neatly  dressed,  ,and  well  bedecked 
after  a  bath,  sets  out  with  his  own  party  and  the  enangan  for 
a  house  near  that  of  the  bride’s.  Here  they  are  received  with 
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due  ceremony  by  the  bride’s  party,  and  after  the  partaking  of 
food  {Ayal  Oonn)  together,  they  proceed  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  where,  at  the  gate,  a  woman  welcomes  the  bridegroom 
with  a  lighted  lamp  and  a  vessel  full  of  guruthi  (water  mixed 
with  chunarn  and  turmeric  powder) .  The  latter  is  waved  round 
his  face  to  remove  the  potency  of  the  evil-eye  and  then  thrown 
on  the  ground  at  his  right  hand.  As  the  party  enters  the 
house,  loud  acclamations  of  “  ha,  ha,  ”  are  made  by  the  persons 
assembled,  As  the  auspicious  hour  approaches,  the  bride’s 
enangan  performs  the  Ganapati  piija  and  officiates  as  the 
priest.  The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  offer  dakshina  (gifts) 
to  the  Brahmans  present.  The  bridegroom  sits  on  a  plank 
facing  the  east,  while  the  bride  with  a  garland  in  her  hand  goes 
thrice  round  him,  and  putting  the  garland  round  his  neck,  sits 
on  his  left.  Then  the  left  hand  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  bride  are  joined  together  by  the  enangan 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  by-standers.'  Offerings 
of  dakshina,  etc.,  to  the  Brahmans  are  then  made  by  the  bride 

Among  the  thirty  families,  Pimigrahanam  is  in  vogue, 
but  the  garlanding  performed  by  the  other  sect  at  the  auspici¬ 
ous  hour  is  dispensed  with.  As  the  bridegroom  enters  the  gate 
of  the  bride’s  house,  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw  the  garland 
round  his  neck,  which  is,  however,  evaded.  Before  Pdni- 
grahanam,  eleven  fanams  (or  Rs.  3-2-0)  is  paid  by  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  enangan  as  the  price  of  the  bride.  After  Pdnigra- 
hamm,  which  is  the  essential  portion  of  the  ceremony,  the 
relatives  on  both  sides,  one  by  one,  take  a  handful  of  rice  and, 
touching  the  loins  and  shoulders  of  the  bridal  pair,  throw  it 
on  their  heads  as  a  blessing  and  also  pay  a  few  annas  or  even 
a  rupee  as  their  means  allow  of  it  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  feast.  After  this,  the  conjugal  pair  are  conducted  to  a 
room  specially  decorated ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  there  long.  Then  follows  the  feast  at  which  the 
guests  assembled  are  sumptuously  fed.  On  the  second  day. 
the  bride's  party  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  along  with  him, 
where  the  same  formalities  are  gone  through,  and  others 
assembled  there  are  treated  to  feasts  for  two  days.  Just 
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members  of  the  family  bathe  themselves  and  carry  the  corpse 
out  into  the  court-yard  where  it  is  laid  on  a  plantain  leaf  and 
covered.  At  the  time  of  removal,  the  wife  removes  the  tali 
|  (marriage  badge)  which  signifies  that  conjugal  life  is  at  an  end. 
j  The  dead  body  is  then  washed  and  dressed,  and  all  the  women 

|  related  to  him  walk  round  the  dead  body  as  a  mark  of  respect, 

and,  in  passing,  each  throws  on  it  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  these 
are  the  perquisites  of  the  barber  who  discharges  some  priestly 
functions  during  the  funeral  days.  The  body  is  then  rempyed 
to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  compound  and  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  when  the  eldest  sou  applies  fire  to  the.  pile 
and  all  those  assembled  wait  until  the  body  is  burned  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  assembly  then  disperses,  but  each  in- 
k  dividual  must  bathe  before  returning  home.  The  members  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  return  home  after  their  bath  and 
are  served  with  meals  from  a  neighbouring  house,  for  there  can 
be  no  cooking  in  the  house  of  the  dead.  From  the  next  day 
to  the  seventh,  the  usual  pinda  bali  (rice-ball  offering)  is  offer¬ 
ed  up  to  the  spirit  of^ the  departed;  and  on  the  morning  of 

mony  of  collecting  the  bones.  The  junior  members  of  the  family 
J  as  well  as  the  chief  mourner  are  shaved,  and  purifying  them¬ 
selves  by  a  bath  and  wearing  a  mattu  (a  washed  cloth  brought 
by  the  washerman),  they  go  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
burnt.  They  collect  the  bones,  some  of  which  are  kept  apart 
to  be  deposited  in  Benares,  Gaya,  Rameswaram,  or  PerqQr, 
while  the  others  are  placed, in  a  pot  of  unbaked  day,  which  is. 
then  carried  home  by  the  son  who  is  usually  the  chief  mourner 
;*■  and  is  placed  on  a  mortar  in  front  of  the  house.  The  inmates.  ■ 
k  of  the  house  make  an  obeisance  before  it  and  touch  the  burial  p 

f  urn  as  a  mark  of  respect.  After  this,  it  is  buried  by  the  side  of  . 

a  river  or  a  tank.  When  the  pot  is  removed  for  burial,  each 
woman  of  the  family  except  the  eldest  gives  the  barber  and  the 
washerman  a  few  measures  of  paddy,  while  the  eldest  gives  the 
same  quantity  of  fice  to  each  of  them.  There  is  also  a  feast  for 
those  assembled  in  the  house.  Pollution  is  observed  for  ten 
days,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  offerings  are  made  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  which  are  thrown  into  a  tank  or  river, 

*  The  members  of  the  family  close  their  pollution  by  bath  with 
mattu,  when  water  is  sprinkled  on  their  bodies  as  they  dip  into 
^  th,c,  water.  CMthayan  cleaiis  the  house  and  compound.  Among 
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the  Karapurattukar,  there  is  a  separate  family,  the  membe, 
which  discharge  the  functions  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
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largely  engaged  in  the  selling  of  that  commodity ;  but,  at 
present,  they,  are  agriculturists,  either  landlords,  .  substantial 
farmers  or  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  form  about  2'3  per 
cent,  of  the  Hindu  population  and  1'6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  The  poor  among  them  work  as  ordi¬ 
nary  day  labourers  earning  four  or  five  annas  a  day,  and  some 
even  act  as  domestic  servants. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the)’  belong  to  the  class  of. low 
Social  status  caste  Sudras.  They  pollute  the  high  caste 
Nayars  by  touch,  and  are  allowed  to  enter 
only  the  outer  enclosure  of  temples  as  far  as  the  ball  halite 
(sacrificial  stone).  However,  to-day  the)'  are  agitating  for,  and 
bringing  forward,  their  claims  to  be  treated  as  high  caste 
Nayars.  They  eat  the  food  of  the  Brahmans,  Ambalavasis  and 
Nayars,  but  abstain  from  taking  food  from  the  rest  of  the  low 
caste  Sudras,  and  are  also  polluted  by  the  touch  of  other  low 
caste  Sudras.  In  respect  of  the  tuft  of  hair,  dress,  ornament, 
language  and  matters  of  lesser  importance,  they  closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  Nayars,  but  there  are  traces  to  show  that  they  were 
a  paraddsi  (foreign)  caste. 

Conscious  of  the  low'  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
Adhyapaka  sam«-  by  tile  high'caste-mcn,  the  Kadupattans  have, 
J,m'  of  late  years,  organised  an  association  called 

Adhyapaka  Samdjani  to  introduce  certain  reforms,  social  and 
religious,  for  the  advancement  of  their  community.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  during  the  last  three  years,  both  iii 
the  State  and  in  the  adjacent  British  territories.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  reforms  carried  out  by  them : — 

(1)  Marriage  customs:— The  ceremony  of  the  formal 
settlement  (Achdra  halydnam  or  betrothal)  made  before  the 
wedding  is  to  be  abolished,  and  in  its  place  is  to  be  substituted 
formal  promise  of  the  bride’s  father  to  the  father  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  The  tying,  which  is  generally  performed  by  the 
mother  and  is  meaningless,  must  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
tali  which  is  the  marriage  badge  must  be  tied  by  the  husband 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  as  in  the  case  of  Brahmans.  Hie 
bridegroom's  dress  on  the  wedding  day  should  be  simple  and 
neat.  Polygamy  can  be  allowed  with  the  consent  of  the  SattuU 
jam  only  under  dire  necessity.  Widow’  marriage  is  allowed, 
and  the  formalities  connected  with  it  are  the  same  as  those  of 
first  marriage.  Divorce,  however,  is  greatly  discouraged. 
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the  Nayars;  their  birth  and  death  pollutions  last  for  ten  days, 
The  Nambuthiris  give  them  pmtnyaham^  or  holy  water  for  puri- 

body  else  may  unite  himself  in  mmbtmiham  to  her  either 
before  or  after  she  comes  of  age,  but  the  tali-tying  ceremony 
must  be  performed  before  she  reaches  puberty,  or  she  will  lose 
her  caste.  In  the  last  Census  they  numbered  2,761;  of  these, 
1,309  were  males,  and  1,452  females.  A  few  families  of  these 
people  are  to  be  found  in  every  village,  and  their  services  are 
employed  for  all  ceremonious  and  other  occasions.  They  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  outer  enclosure  of  temples  as  far  as  the 
hall  kalht  (sacrificial  stone).  They  too,  like  the  Kadupattans, 
are  a  backward  community,  but  unlike  them  are  at  present 
making  no  efforts  to  rise  in  the  social  scale. 

THE .  VELUTHED  ANS. 

They  are  the  village  washermen  whose  degradation,  like 
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Muttan  may,  in'  course  of  time,  become  a  Tarakan  and  then 

.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  •Buchanan-regarding 
the  origin  of  the  caste: — “They  are  chiefly'  of  thekind  called 
Taragamar,  who  are  a  sort  of  brokers,  or  rather  warehouse¬ 
keepers.  They  have  store-houses,  in  which  merchants  coming 
from,  the  east  or  west  deposit  their  goods  until  they  can  dispose 
of  them  to  those  coming  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  princi¬ 
pals  in  general  remain  to  make  in  person  their  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  ;  but  some  of  them,  that  are  rich,  employ  the  Taragamar 
of  this  place  to  sell  their  goods.  The  merchants  fhat  frequent 
this  mart  are  those  of  Colicodu  (Calicut),  Tiruvana-Angadi, 
Paniam-Vacui  (Ponnany),  Parupanad,  Tanur  (Tannore),  Mana- 
ptiran,  Valatire,  Manjeri,  Puten-Angadi,  Shavacadu  (Chowgliat), 
and  Cochi  (Cochin)  on  the  west ;  and  Coimbatore,  Dindigul, 
Darapuram,  Salem,  Sati-Mangala,  Palani  (Pulm),  Wadumalay- 
Gottai,  Triclhnapoly,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Madras, 
and  Seringapatam  from  the  east.” 

“  The  broker  is  not  answerable  for  lire  or  theft;  nor  is  he 
even  bound  to  pay  any  loss  that  may  happen  from- the  badness 
of  his  •  store-houses.  The  commission  is  ^  of  a  fanarn  (14 
pies)  on  every  Tolam  of  weighable  goods,  whether  they 
be  stored  seven  days  or  one  year  which  is  at  the  rate  of  7.1  d. 
aewt.  Cloth  merchants  always  sell  their  own  goods.  On 
each  load,  they  pay  as  warehouse  rent  half  a  fanam.  The 
brokers  say,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tippu  they  had  a  more 
extensive  trade  than  at  present.  Even  after  Malabar  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  the  trade-  with  Coimbatore  was  not 
interrupted.  These  assertions  appear  to  me  highly-  improbable; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  for  the  reports  of  the 
custom-house,  which  Mr.  Warden  was  so  good  as  to  send  me 
through  the  commissioners,  have  not  reached  my  hands.”1 

There  is  no  sub-division  in  the  caste.  A  Tarakan  girl  is 
married  either  before  or  after  she  comes  of  age.  The  bride¬ 
groom  who-  is  a  member  of  the  caste  is  not  the  tali-tier,  though 
he  is  the  husband  of  the  girl.  On  an  auspicious  day  chosen 
for  the  wedding  ceremony,  he  goes  with  his  party  to  the  bride's 
house,  neatly  dressed  in  a  soman-  and  vaishti  like  a  Tamil 
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there  they  are  properly  welcomed.  The  auspicious  hour  for 
tali-tying  is  announced  by  the  village  astrologer,  when  ail 
elcferly  member  of  the  caste  goes  inside  the  house  and  ties 
the  tali  round  the  neck  of  the  girl,  who  is  dressed  and  adorn¬ 
ed  in  her  best,  and  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house. 
The  bride’s  uncle  takes  her  to  the  pandal  in  front  of  the, house, 
and  seats  her  by  the  side  of  the  bridegroom  close  to  a  pole 
(Brimlumkal),  when  at  the  auspicious  hour  announced  by  tile 
astrologer  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are 
placed  one  over  the  other  by  the  officiating  caste  priest  or  his 
wife.  The  close  contact  of  the  left  hands  (Pdnigrahanam) 
is  the  binding  portion  of  the  ceremony.  The  marriage  is  form¬ 
ally  over,  though  the  festivities  last  for  four  days.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  married  couple  bathe,  and  neatly 
dressed,  adore  the  local  deity.  Then  after  a  feast,  as  during 
the  previous  four  days,  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  return 
home  with  the  bride,  and  live  thereafter  as  husband  and  wife. 
The  consummation  takes  place  on  the  night  of  either  the  first 
or  the  third  day.  Neither  polygamy  nor  polyandry  prevails 
among  them.  Their  widows  never  marry.  The  inheritance  is 
through  the  male  line. 

They  have  their  caste  assemblies,  which  consist  of  the 
elderly  members  who  meet  on  all  important  occasions  concern¬ 
ing  tile  well-being  of  tile  caste;  and  their  functions  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  described  in  the  account  of  the  allied 

In  religion  they  are  like  other  low  caste  Sudras.  They 
adore  Bhagavati  or  Kali  in  particular.  The  dead  bodies  of 
the  Tarakans  are  either  burned  or  buried.  The  son  is  the  chief 
mourner  who  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  pollution 
lasts  for  ten  days  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  after 
the  usual  rice-ball  offerings,  all  the  agnates  wearing  the  mdttn 
(cloth  brought  by  the  washerman)  bathe  and  become  free  from 
pollution.  ^  The  priest,  Chovattom,  who  is  a  .^member  of  their 

at  the  end  of  pollution.  His  functions  are  like  those  of  the 
Attikurussi  Nayars.  He  is  also  the  priest  ill  the  Bhagavati 
temples.  The  Tarakans  are  either  cultivators  or  traders  and 
many  do  cooly  work.  As  regards  their  social  status,  they 
are  classed  among  the  low  caste  Sudras,  though  they  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be_ treated  as  such.  They  eat  the  food  of  the  Kiriyattil 
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met,  they  were  gladly  welcomed  and  told  to  sit  in  their  midst, 
but  the  thought  of  their  having  committed  so  heinous  a  crime 
so  far  overpowered  them,  that  they  felt  themselves  disquali¬ 
fied  for  seats  along  with  the  caste-men.  They  volunteered  to 
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when  an  opportunity  offers  itself  or  when  he  feels  confident  in 
‘the  tolerance  of  the  officials  present,  the  Chakkiyar,  with  mild 
sarcasm,  expatiates  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  authority.  He  is 
an  amiable  critic  and  has  a  charming  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  weak  points  in  the  character  of  men.  He  is  equally  clever 
'in  detecting  their  good  qualities  and  praising  them.  In  ancient 
times  this  was  probably  the  method  adopted,  a  method  more 
effective  than  the  newspaper  press  of  these  days,  on  account  of 
the  critics  being  more  qualified,  and  the  occasions  more  select. 
The  Chakkiyar  is  a  contented  man,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
small  remuneration  of  two  rupees  given  him  for  his  perform¬ 
ances.  Three  families,  the  Aminanur,1  the  Kuttanchdrri  in 
Nellivayi  of  the  Talapilly  Taluk,  and  the  Pothi,2  monopolise  the 
privilege  of  holding  these  performances  in  all  the  important 
temples  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  fourth  family  in  Kurum- 
branad  of  North  Malabar,  a  member  of  which  comes  in  when 
invited  by  any  of  the  above  three.  Each.  Chakkiyar  has  a  speci¬ 
ally  selected  Nambiyar  family  at  each  station,  and  this  was 
settled  by  a  judgment  of  Trichur  MunsifPs  Court  in  0.  S.  No. 
149  of  1058,  which  was  confirmed  on  appeal.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  in  the  Puruslmrtam  section  of  the  Kiidiydttam 
performance,  Chakkiyars  humour  the  audience  with  pithy  verses 
accurately  describing  all  the  temple  servants,  not  without  exclud¬ 
ing  himself  also.  His  origin  and  the  ceremonies,  the  concealment 
of  the  jymnU  (sacred  thread)  when  approaching  the  august 
person  of  the  sovereign,  are  plainly  alluded  to  in  these  verses, 
which  highly  deserve  to  be  published  on  account  of  their  vivid 
descriptions.  All  the  Chakkiyars  do  not  know  them,  and  those 
who  have  studied  them  would  not  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  verses.  These  are  so  rapidly  recited  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  clever  man  either  to  repeat  or  take  notes  of  them  after- 

The  performances  are  of  four  kinds,  namely,  the  ordinary 
one  first  described,  Kudiyattam,  Mattavilasam  and  Parakkum 
Kuttu,  and  they  are  described  below. 

Kiidiydttam  .—  It  is  a  performance  in  which  there  are  two 
or  more  Chakkiyars  whose  costumes  vary  according  to  the 
characters  in  the  puranic  story  whom  they  represent.  The 
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performs  a  puja  on  a  floral  diagram  ipadnuwi)  drawn  on  the 
ground.  The  part  of  Velichapdd  is  played  by  the  Nambiyar 
himself  who,  in  the  course  of  his  inspired  and  unconscious 
movements,  treads  down  the  red  hot  ashes.  This  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Nambiyars  is  totally  dissimilar .  to  the  fire-walking 
in  vogue  among  some  of  the  Tamil  castes  both  in  the  Chittur 
Taluk  of- the  State  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  latter,  a  pit  is 
dug  about  20  feet  in  length,  12  feet  in  breadth,  4  feet  in  depth. 
In  this,  several  cart-loads  of  fuel  are  burned  and  reduced  to 
glowing  red  hot  ashes,  over  which  the  priest  along  with  those 

3.  Chahhiyar  Nambiyar  or  Nambiyar  proper  : — They  too, 
like  the  Chakkiyars,  are  the  offspring  of  unholy  connec¬ 
tions,  but  wear  no  sacred  thread.  Their  women  who  are  called 
Nangiyars  enter  into  sambandham  with  their  caste-men, 
Chdkkiyars,  Thirumulpads,  and  Nambuthiris.  The  males 

The  Nambiyars  may  sit  with  the  Chikkiyats  at  meals,  but  a 

ance  in  the  female  line,  ^hey  numbered  *  seventy-two  at  the 
last  Census.  The  great  Malayalam  poet,  Kalakkattu  Kunjan 
Nambiyar,  was  a  member  of  this  sub-caste.  • 

In  the  Kiidiyattam  performance,  the  Chakkiyar  and  the 
Nangiyar  together  appear  on  the  stage.  The  Nangiyar  also 
has  her  periodical  performance  called  Nangiyar-hhftu.  It  is 
held  for  twelve  days  in  Chingam  (August-September)  in 
Trichur,  for  twelve  days  in  Medam  (April-May)  in  Pazha- 
yannur  and  for  seven  days  in  Kumbham  (February-March)  in 
Tiruvilvamala. 

If  an  Agniholri  Nambuthiri  dies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  local  Nangiyar  has  to  go  to  the  cremation  ground  to  per¬ 
form  what  is  called  Chudala-kuttu. 

The  Nangiyar’s'  wedding  ornament  is  pollattdli;  and  the 
other  ornaments  for  the  neck  are  enthram  and  huzltal. 

4.  Chengazhi  Nambiyar : — The  original  habitat  of  this 
class  of  Nambiyars  is  in  a  village  specially  known  as  Chengazhi- 
kodc,  in  the  Talapilly  Taluk.  They  have  no  temple  service. 
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The  Variyars  resemble  the  Pisharotis  in  manv  respects, 
jraimppsand  customs  They  are  Sivites  ^as  the  others  are  Vaishna- 
vites;  and  the  names  of  the  former  are  those 
of  Siva,  while  the  latter  go  by  Vaishnavite  appellations.  They 
have  no  Upanayanam  and  do  not  therefore  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  There  is  a  ceremony  called  Sivadeeksha  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  earlier  which  alone  qualifies  them  to  be  a  grihasta. 
The  young  Variyar  dresses  himself  in  the  orthodox  Brahmamcal 
fashion  and  is  decked  with  Sivite  marks  of  vibhuti  (holy  ashes) 
and  rudrdksha  when  he  goes  like  a  Brahmachari  for  alms 
( blnhsha ),  and  walks  seven  steps  in  the  northern  direction  as 
a  Kshatriya  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares. 

A  Variyar  c^n  marry  a  wpman  of  his  own  caste  {Kudivek* 

.  kuka )  or  form  a  sirmbandham  with  her  or  with  a  Nayar  girl.  A 

I  Variyar  girl  may  marry  either  before  or  after  puberty.  The 

>  bridegroom  who  is  also  the  tdli-tier  is  a  young  man  of  her  caste 
enangii.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  it  are  somewhat 

I  tying.  Along  with  the  tali-tying,  lajalwman,  pdnigrahanam, 
and  saptapati  have  also  to  be  performed.  No  vedic  mantrams 
are  uttered,  but  their  translations  in  Sanskrit  are  given  to  be 
recited.  In  a  room  specially  decorated,  the  girl  remains  for 
four  days,  holding  in  her  hand  a  bell-metal  mirror  given  her  by 
her  mother.  The  other  formalities  during  the  next  three  days 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Pisharotis.  The  consummation  takes 
place  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  performance  of 
Ndndimukha  and  a  puja  to  Ganapati.  There  is  only  a  pre- 
,  fence  of  cohabitation,  and  the  married  couple  have  soon  to  come 
out,  bathe,  and  drink  punyaham  (sanctified  water)  which  is 

supposed  cohabitation.  Then  they  dine  together.  The  bride* 

*  groom  can  keep  her  as  a  wife,  or  the  young  woman  may 
consort  with  a  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  or  one  of  her  own  caste- 
men.  No  ceremony  is  performed  for  a  woman  about  to  become 
a  mother.  She  may  have  bhajanam  (adoration  of  a  deity)  in 
the  local  temple  and  take  panchagavyam  with  some  medi¬ 
cinal  preparation  for  the  safe  delivery  and  health  of  the 
child.  Soon  after  delivery  the  mother  and  the  baby  are  bathed. 
The  former  bathes  also  on  the  fourth,  seventh,  tenth,  and 
„  twelfth  day,  after  which  she  is  free  from  pollution,  by  taking 

9  consecrated  water  from  the  Brahman  priest.  The  ceremony 
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of  naming  and  feeding  the  child,  and  tonsure  is  similar  to  that 

When  a  Variyar  girl  comes  of  age,  the  event  is  announced 
to  the  caste-men  of  the  neighbourhood  by  a 
puberty  customs.  kind  of  loud  shouts  (vcUImmva).  An  enanga 
young  woman  rubs  her  body  with  gingelly  oil,  bathes  her  and 
then  seats  her  in  a  separate  room,  on  a  dark  coloured  blanket 
(, iarimpatam ),  surrounded  by  a  line  of  paddy  to  indicate  that 
the  space  within  is  impure  or  polluted.  In  her  hand  is  given 

stir  out  for  any  purpose.  In  the  same  room  are  kept  a  measure 
of  paddy  and  rice  and  a  lighted  bell-metal  lamp  (crilmoPa  «). 
She  is  dressed  in  a  double  cloth  ( enapudava ) .  Presents  of  betel 
leaves,  nuts,  cocoanuts  and  clothes  are  received  from  friends 
and  relatives. 

On  the  third  day  there  is  a  luncheon  of  milk  pudding  (pi 'll 
kanji,  rice  boiled  in  milk)  to  the  friends  and  relatives  who  are 
invited.  The  walls  of  the  vatakkini  (northern  hall)  are  paint¬ 
ed  with  pictures  of  the  ornaments  of  the  girl.  A  lighted  lamp 
and  asMamangallyam  are  also  placed  there  in  a  metal  plate. 

The  girl  is  purified  by  a  bath  on  the  morning  of  the 

while  bathing,  by  a  Chithiyan  girl' who  places  in  her  hand  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  some  rice,  turmeric  powder  and  oil. 
A  bark  of  a  plantain  tree  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
lighted  torches  stuck  into  the  sides,  is  waved  round  her  body, 
as  she  plunges  into  the  water.  This  is  done  either  to  avert  the 
potency  of  evil-eye,  or  to  set  her  free  from  demoniacal  influences 
if  any.  After  the  bath,  the  girl,  dressed  and  decked  out  in  her 
best  and  accompanied  by  a  procession  of  young  girls  who  are 
mostly  her  friends  and  relatives,  returns  home,  with  the  ma¬ 
trons  holding  hanging  lamps  ( thiMn-vilakku )  and  the  vessel 
containing  mhtamangallyam  in  front  of  her.  There  is  then  a 
grand  feast  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  family  who  are 
invited. 

After  a  similar  plunge-bath  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day,  the  girl  is  again  purified  by  a  dose  of  sanctified  water 
(punyiiham)  given  by  a  Nambuthiri  Brahman.  She  can  then 
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The  Variyars  generally  follow  inheritance  in  the  female 
line.  There  is  also  a  combined  system  of  inheritance.  Where 
a  Variyar  forms  a  sambandham  with  a  woman  of  his  own 
caste,  the  children  follow  the  mother,  and  the  inheritance  is  in 
the  female  line.  If,  however,  after  sambandham,  the  woman 
resides  with  the  husband  in  his  house,  and  there  she  has  child¬ 
ren,  these  children  inherit  their  father’s  property.  If  a 
woman,  taken  to  her  husband’s  house,  has  children,  then 
becomes  a  widow,  and  marries  another,  the  children  bv  the 
second  husband  also  inherit  the  property  of  the  first  husband’s 
family.  If,  in  a  family,  the  brother  marries  and  brings  his 
wife  to  live  with  him  while  his  married  sister  is  not  taken  away 
by  her  husband  but  left  in  her  own  family  and  there  visited  by 
him,  the  children  of  the  brother  and  sister  inherit  the  property 
in  equal  shares  ;  the  children  of  the  man  cannot  claim  any 
property  belonging  to  the  maternal  line,  andthe  woman’s  child¬ 
ren  can  claim  no  property  from  their  father  or  his  family. 
The  custom  is  much  in  vogue  in  Travancore ;  but  in  this  State 
only  one  instance  has  come  under  my  notice  in  the  course 
of  my  investigations. 

The  Variyars  are  Sivites  in  religion.  Their  dead  bodies 
are  burned  with  the  fire  obtained  from  a  homam  (sacred  fire) 
performed  on  the  cremation  ground  in  the  southern  part  of 
their  compounds.  The  chief  mourner  is  the  nephew  and  in 
some  cases  the  son  also  acts  that  part.  '  The  pollution  is  for 
twelve  days,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day,  the  agnates  bathe  early 
in  the  morning,  take  punytiham,  and  thus  become  free  from 
pollution.  Then  he  makes  the  rice-ball  offerings  to  the  spirit 
of  the  departed,  and  performs  the  srddha  both  for  their  parents 
and  their  uncles.  Offerings  are  also  made  to  the  deceased 

the  gatra  of  Kailasa.  In  the  Keralotpathi,  the  Variyars  are' 
referred  to  as  Kailasa-vdsis  or  dwellers  in  Mount  Kailas. 

Members  of  this  caste  follow  the  occupation  of  temple 
servants.  Some  are  rich  land-owners  occupying  high  social 
position,  while  others  are  skilled  in  astrology,  and  like  the 
Pisharotis,  are  learned  in  Sanskrit.  Many  receive  advanced 
western  education  and  enter  the  lists  of  the  learned  profes- 


CHAPTER  VUE 

THE  KSHATRIYAS. 


The  caste  of  Malayali  Kshatriyas  in  Cochin  comprises 
only  a  few  families,  some  of  which  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
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ancient  days  the  Brahmans  themselves  ruled  Kerala.  When  they 
found  it  necessary  fo  have  a  separate  king,  one  Attahat  Nam- 
■  buthiri  was  deputed  with  a  few  other  Brahmans  to  go  and  obtain 
a  ruler  from  the  adjoining  Chera  .territory.  The  only  pass  in 
these  days  that  connected  Malabar  with  Coimbatore  was  what 
is  to-day  known  as  Nerumangaknn.  When  the  Nambuthiris 
were  returning  through  this  pass  with  the  ruler  they  have  secu¬ 
red  from  the  Chera  King,  a  strange  light  was  observed  on  the 
adjacent  hills.  Two  young  Brahmans  of  the  Chengamanat 
village,  one  proceeding  towards  the  hill  to  investigate  the  source, 
found  to  their  amazement  that  it  was  none  other  than  Sri 
Bhagavati,  the  consort  of  Siva,  who  enjoined  them  to  go  to 
Kodungallur,  the  capital  of  the  Perumals,  via  Trikkarayur. 
Seeing  that  the  sight  of  Bhagavati  foretold  prosperity,  the 
king  called  that  range  of  hills  Nerumangalam,  or  “true  bliss”, 
and  made  an  endowment  of  all  the  surrounding  land  to  the 
Brahman  village  of  Chengamanat  whose  members  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  Goddess  vis-a-vis.  When  they  entered  the 
temple  of  Trikkarayur,  an  unseen  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim 
“Chera  Perumal"  which  meant  that,  in  that  town,  where  Para- 
suraina  was  believed  to  be  dwelling,  no  Perumal  (king)  should 
ever  enter — a  traditional  injunction  still  represented  by  the 
Malabar  Kshatriyas.  At  this  place  the  sixth  Perumal  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  a  pronounced  predilection  for  the 
Bouddha  religion  (Islamism  or  .  Buddhism,  we  cannot  say), 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Brahmans  and  told  them  that  reli¬ 
gious  discussion  should  be  held  between  them  and  the 
Bouddhas,  in  view  to  decide  their  relative  superiority.  The 
presiding  deity  of  the  local  Saiva  shrine  was  then  propi¬ 
tiated  by  the  Brahmans  to  enable  them  to  come  out  victorious 
from  that  trial.  A  Gangama  saint  appeared  before  them  and 
taught  them  a  hymn  called  Ndhtpudam  (four  feet  or  parts  of  a. 
sldka)  which  the  Nambuthiris  say  is  extracted  from  the  Sdma- 
veda.  The  saint  further  advised  them  to  take  out  a  lamp  from 
within  the  temple  which  tradition  ascribes  to  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  Mandhata,  a  distant  progenitor  of  Sri  Rama 
to  a  room  built  on  the  western  ghat  of  the  temple  tank  and 
pray  to  Siva  in  terms  of  the  hymn.  While  this  was  continued  for 
forty-one  days,  six  Brahmans,  with  Mayura  Bhatta  at  their  head, 
arrived  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  succour  of  the  Nambuthiris. 
With  the  help  of  these  Brahmans,  the  Nambuthiris  kept  up  a 
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The  daily  offerings  to  the  Vastu  spirit  are  mentioned  in  the 
Aswalayana  Grihya  Sutra. 

The  ceremony,  as  performed  in  these  days,  opens  with 
'the  performance  of  Grihya  Yajna  or  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
planets  which  according  to  Matsya  Purana  are  a  necessary 
preliminary  for  the  efficacy  of  all  optional  (kdmya)  religious 
rites.  Another  preliminary  rite  consists  of  the  performance  of 
Vridhi-Srddham  or  Ndndeeimikha  which  has  to  be  performed 
on  every  occasion  of  prosperity.  The  specific  ceremonies 
begin  with  the  division  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  house  into 
eighty-one  squares  by  drawing  ten  lines  from  east  to  west  and 
ten  others  from  north  to  south.  In  some  cases,  the  aggregate 
of  squares  is  called  Vastumandala.  The  large  square  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  body  of  V astunara,  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  squares  are  taken  to  ■  represent  particular  limbs  and 
organs  which,  in  accordance  with  the  mythical  story  already 
noticed,  are  believed  to  be  the  seats  of  particular  divinities 
who  are  worshipped  therein.1 

The  himirm  (sacred  fire)  which  has  next  to  be  performed 

of  the  Vedfis  and  the  Paninas  (Matsya^  Purana).  Vkhmi- 

sacrifice  to  the  house-god  and  at  all  stages  of  the  ceremony. 
The  oblation  of  milk,  rice,  and  sugar  seems  to  be  very  much 

Vastumandala 'ought  to  be  followed  by  the  consecration  of  a 
water  vessel  in  the  middle  of  Vastumandala  sacred  to  Brahma 
and  the  water  from  the  same  has  to  be  poured  on  the  ground 
following  the  lines  which  make  on  the  smaller  squares.  Final¬ 
ly,  !a  pit,  one  cubit  square  and  four  fingers  deep,  is  made  in  the 
middle  and  is  plastered  with  cow-dung  and  sandle  paste.  The 
worshipper  then  meditates  on  Brahma  and,  pouring  the  water 
from  the  sacred  vessel  into  the  pit,  throws  flowers  into  it. 
If  they  float  to  the  right,  the  omen  is  good;  if  otherwise,  had 
luck  will  ruin  the  family.  The  pit  is.  then  filled  up  with  sacred 

Padmapuranam,  the  worship  of  the  presiding  deities  is  to  be  performed 
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damages,  and  that  all  expenses  resulting  from  the  abortive 
contract  would  be  recoverable  by  such  an  action.  The  word 
betrothal’  means  a  promise  to  marry,  and  it  is  often  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony...  .  ,  ,,  •  . 

The. auspicious-day -for  the  wedding  being  ,  fixed,  the:  cer.e» 
mony  begins  by  a'  few  persons  leaving  the  bride’s  Mam  to 
invite  the  bridegroom  and  his  party.  Before  leaving,  his  own 
Mam  or  house,  the  bridegroom,  after  being  shaved;  adorns 
himself  -in  his  best,  and  with  his  friends  and  ^relations  partakes 
of  a  feast,  called  Ayahmu',  the  expenses  of- which  are  defrayed 
by  the  bride’s  father.  ■  He  makes  the  customary,  obeisance 
(i abhivadaya );  to  his  elders  (father,  .uncles,  mother,  aunts;  tear 
cher,  family'  priest),  and  receives  a  cake  and  a  garland  from, 
his  mother  who  puts  on-  his  head  some  fried  .  grains  of  paddy, 
as  a  token  of  blessing..;  Before,  starting,  ha  makes  a  speech  to- 

sacred  trees,  and  worships  the  tutelary  deity  ;and  on  leaving  the. 
house  with  his'  party,  as  on  all  occasions,  he  must  be  careful.'1 
to  put  his  right  foot  first.1-  He  is  also  made,  to  recite  some- 
verses  of  an  auspicious  nature  called  mawga/ffi  suktams  '  and. 

or  a  cat,' he  should. pass  on  then-deft ;  should  he,  however,-  see. 
a  fox,  a  monkey,  a  kite. or  a  mungoose,  he  must  recite  certain 

.  his  destination”.  With  him  go  a  number  of  Nayars,  his  adiyars 
(those  who  count  him  as  their  liege  lord),  and  of1  these,  some 
brandish  swords,  the  emblem  of  the  Adyan  Nambuthiri.  of 
Malabar.  The  drj>u  and  liurava  (shouts  of  men  and  women-),  are 
among  the  characteristic  features  in' the  procession.  At  the  gate 
of  the  bride’s  Mam  a  number  of  Nay ar  ladies  dressed  as  the 


The 


le’s  father  makes  obeisance  to  him  (abhivadaya),  and 
d  in  the  same  way.  He  gives  the  bridegroom  a  vessel 
with  which  he  performs  his  dchamana  (sipping  of 
.th  the  aid  of  palm-),  and  receives  from  him  four  double 
}f  cloths  to  be  given  to  the  bride,  who,  taking  two  of 


with  Sudra  women,  an  equally  large  number  of  Nambuthiri 
women,  must  live  and  die  unmarried,  vigilantly  guarded  in  the 
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in  the  meantime,  and  partakes  once  everyday  of  the  sacrificial 
rice  without  salt.  On  the  fourth  day  the  rite  called  ■hU’d/jfam" 
is  performed  and  the  Brahmachari  is  free  to  bathe. 

Samdvarthanam  : — This  is  a  ceremony  by  which  the 
youth's  studentship  is  brought  to  an  end.  For  this  an  auspi¬ 
cious  day  is  selected  when  the  Brahmachari  (the.  vedii*  student) 
bathes  early  before  day-break,  ami  goes  through  his  early 
morning  routine  {sandhlavandhanani),  lie  next  performs 
Ndndiinukha  and  other  preliminary  ceremonies  and  prepares 
the  sacrificial  ike  (hbmam)  which  is  fed  with  tin*  (wigs  of  Riant 
RcUtfiosiT.  After  parting  with  the  symbols  of  his  IJrahnm- 
charya,  namely,  the  string  of  grass  {inaiinchi)  round  his  loins 
and  the  waist  hand  which  lie  gives  to  the  Acharya  (priest)  and 
another  33rahman.  Getting  himself  shaved,  hulhiiig  inside  the 

that  morning,  he  dresses  and  adorns  himself  in  his  lu^t  with 
his  caste  marks,  and.  then  brings  the  propitiation  of  ihe  sacri¬ 
ficial  fire  to  an  end.  He  remains  inside  the  house  throughout 
the  whole  day  for  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  the  sun's  rav’s, 
and. performs  the  evening  service  at  sunset  Next  he  gels  out 
of  the  house  and  looks  at  the  moon  and  stars,  after  which  lie 
is. said  to  have  passed  the  stage  of  Brahmacharyam, 

This  is  often  indulged  in  by  the  Naiubuthiris,  owing. 

Polycamy.  PartH’ to  their  tlesiit:  to  liavu  n  son  to  perform 

.  ,  funeral  and  other  ccrcmonks  for  llio  spirit*  of 
the  departed,  and  parti)-  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  number 
of  girls.  Two  or  three  girls  are  married  to  one  man  to  avoid 
the  payment  of -heavy  sums  which  aro  required  to  get  suitable 
bridegrooms.  When  a  Nambuthivi  has  soveral  wives.  1 1  to  first 
wife  has  no  precedence  over  the  others,  nor  arc  ‘tlm  kilter  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  superior  class  of  concubines  like  the  hand-maids 
fti*  Je^pteiMawV  They  arc  all  of  equal  status,  and 

•  '  .Wy»»*y«nd  widow  marriage  are  absolutely  unknown 

among  them., 
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no  limit  to  the  age  at  which  lie- may  be  adopted.  If  he  is  of  a 
different  gotra,  the  adoption  should  take  place  before  Uftana- 
yanam.  The  second  form  of  adoption  is  the  Chanchamatha  or 
that  in  which  a  drv  twig  of  Ficus  Religiosa,  nine  inches  long, 
forms  a  part.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  only  ceremony  performed  on  such  occasions 
is  the  offering  of  the  twig  to  the  God  of  Fire  in  the  homakun- 
dam  (sacrificial  pit).  The  person  thus  adopted  has  to  perform 
'  the  funeral  rites  of  the  parent  adopting  him  only  and  not 
those  of  their  ancestors. 

The  third  kind  of  adoption  is  known  as  IuuUvechu  llh(- 
thu  Dethu,  in  which  an  only  surviving  widow  or  an  old  widower 
in  a  family  adopts  an  heir.  This  is  done  by  means  of  one  of 
her  relatives,  and  the  family  priest  or  Vddhyan  who  chooses 
a  person  from  among  the  relatives,  informs  the  ruler  of  the 
fact,  and  after  getting  him  married,  adopts  him  and  his  wife, 
as  heirs  to  the  widow  or  old  man.  The  first  two  adoptions  above 
referred  to.  are  made  with  a  view  to  performing  the  funeral 
rites,  while  the  third  kind  is  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  close 
relations;  and  the  person  so  adopted  performs  the  funeral  ob¬ 
sequies  of  the  old  man  or  woman  after  death  and  succeeds  to 
his  property. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  adoption  ‘Iurtmiyodtt  Kitdi 
Sarvaswaddnatn'  in  which  theparents  having  only  a  female  child 
give  her  in  marriage  to  a  Brahman  with  all  their  property  for 
her  dowry  and  her  son  must  perform  for  them  the  usual  funeral 
rite.  In  fact,  her  son  is  treated  as  their  own. 


mad  men  exhibit  marked  changes  on  full-moon  and  new-moon 
days..  Sick  people  always  pass  restless  nights  before  new- 
moon  days,  and  they  are  seriously  ill;  every  one  despairs  of 
their  life,  until  they  pass  the  new-moon  days.  Electricity. has 
been  declared  to  be  the  great  physical  agent,  which  pervades  - 


An  Illustrative  Horoscope. — The  following  diagram  is  the 


A.  D.  which  corresponds  to  the  12th  of  the  Solar  month 
Scorpeo  at  about  45-50  gtiatibas  after  sunrise.  The  combi- 
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Jupiter  produces  what  is  called  Kesarl  yoga.  He  rises  to  a  high 
position  by  industry,  intelligence  and  devotion  to  his  work. 

The  position  of  Mars  and  Saturn  in  the  fifth  house  from 
birth  (Xagna)  and  Chandra  (moon)  respectively,  gives  rise  to 
the  loss  of  many  children. 

Venus  (Sukra)  is  between  two  malefics  Mars  (Kujan)  and 
Ketu  and  that  of  the  debilitated  Navamsa  and  this  position 
predicts  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  and  the  marriage  of  a 
second  one.  The  position  of  Venus  in  the  Navamsa  should 
also  be  noticed.  The  constellation  of  Sravana  makes  him 
rich,  learned  and  famous.  Ravi  or  sun  in  Scorpio  makes  him 
adventurous  reckless  and  cruel.  Kujan  (Mars)  in  Sagattari 
makes  him  a  minister  to  a  king  or  chief  and  fearless. 

Ravi  ( sun)  in  the  fourth  house  from  Lagna  (birth),  and 
moon  in  the  sixth  predict  his  success  in  life  and  intelligence. 
Kujan  (Mars  in  the  fifth  house  foretells  the  possession  of  a 
few  children,  Budhan  (Mercury)  in  the  third  house  makes 
him  cruel  and  Jupiter  in  the  sixth  witty  and  humourous. 
Sukra  (Venus)  in  the  fourth  and  Manna  in  the  tenth  house, 
prognosticate  popularity,  learning,  magistracy,  pilgrimage  to 
the  Ganges  and  other  holy  waters.  Kahu  in  the  ninth  and 
Ketu  in  the  third,  predict  the  possession  of  a  few  children,  ad¬ 
venture,  popularity  and  wealth. 

Thus  for  every  child  at  birth,  the  time  is  noted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  positions  of  planets,  and  horoscopes  are  cast  by  the 

Mantrams  are,  strictly  speaking,  divinely  inspired  vedic 
Ma  la  or  Mamru  texts>  ancl  are  generally  used  as  prayers  or  in- 
vadam.C  °  "  ^  vocations  to  deities  with  definite  meanings 

and  repeated  according  to  certain  rules  of  phonetics,'  cannot 

fail  to  produce  the  expected  results.  They  are  supposed  to 
possess  in  themselves  mystic  powers  capable  of  producing 
every  conceivable  good  to  oneself  or  evil  to  one’s  enemies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Brahmans  have  to  study  the 
Vedas  and  practise  religious  and  other  rites  ordained  by  the 
Srutis  and  Grihya  Sutras  ■  and  a  proper  performance  of  them 
with  the  recital  of  the  vedic  texts  or  mantrams  which  are  only 

prayers  addressed  to  certain  deities,  is  calculated  to  bring 

benefits  to  the  performer  and  his  family,  while  his  indifference 
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Nambuthiris  are  the  true  v6dic  Brahmans,  and  are  non¬ 
sectarian  in  religion.  Their  religion  may  be  des- 
iiei.gion.  cl.j|:)ec[  as  being  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  their 
every  day  experience.  More  than  in  any  other  sect  of  the 
Brahmans,  religion  is  their  constant  companion  ;  and  every  inci¬ 
dent,  every  circumstance,  and  ever)'  operation  in  their  Mams 
(houses)  is  subject  to  the  most  minute  religious  canons.  An 
idea  of  them  can  be  gathered  from  the  daily"  religions  routine 
of  an  orthodox  Nambuthiri. 

An  orthodox  Nambuthiri  must  rise  from  Ins  bed  before 
sunrise,  i.  e.,  before  half  past  four  and  six  o’clock  to  begin  his 
‘  diurnal  course  of  ceremonial  observances  his  first  important 
act  being  to  answer  the  calls  of  nature,  and  then  to  clean  his 
teeth  for  both  of  which  elaborate  rules  have  been  laid  down, 
and  any  violation  of  them  will  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  merit  of  the  day’s  religious  acts. 1  He  ought  properly 
to  clean  his  teeth  with  a  leaf  or  two  of  a  mango  tree.  All 
Brahmachdris  (vedic  students),  widows,  and  those  under  a  vow 
must  use  only  these  for  cleaning  their  teeth,  but  married  men 
(Grihastas)  may,  for  this  purpose,  resort  to  rice-bran  burned 
and  reduced  to  charcoal.  It  must  be  noted,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  while  the  twigs  of  the  sacred  fig  tree  (vata),  of  the 
thorny  plant  Baval  (babul),  and  the  nimba  or  the  Nim  arc 
recommended  for  Brahmans  in  general,  the  Nambuthiri  is 

garden.  Married  men  are  forbidden  to  clean  their  teeth  on 
Ekddesi  (eleventh  day  after  full  or  new  moon),  Sankrantis  (first 
days  of  the  month),  Sradha  days,  Parvana  days,  and  on 
Sundays,  when  they  have  to  rinse  their  mouths  twelve  times. 

The  next  important  religious  act  of  the  day  is  hi 
( sndna )  which  should  be  done  in  some  sacred  stream, 
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during  the  ten  days  after  death,  there  are  some  restrictions 
which  they  have  to  follow.  The  brothers  cannot  freely  touch 
and  talk  with  one  another.  They  should  avoid  lying  on  bed, 
oil  bath,  chewing  betel,  ghee,  milk,  salt,  two  meals  a  day, 
and  sexual  intercourse.  All  the  holy  inantranis  for  the  daily 
religious  ceremonies  and  those  before  taking  food  alone  maybe 
repeated. 

If  a  baby  dies  within  the  first  ten  days  after  its  birth,  the 
maid  servants  may  bury  the  dead  body.  If  on  the  11th' day, 
the  dead  body  is  handed  over  to  the  earth,  /.  c\,  a  member  of 
the  family  buries  it,  and  becomes  pure  by  a  bath  and  taking  a 
dose  of  sanctified  water.  This  method  of  burial  is  resorted  to, 
till  a  child  is  two  years  of  age,  but  this  is  by  some  held  to  be 
objectionable,  while  the  others  urge  the  necessity  of  burning 
the  dead  body  in  a  way  more  or  less  similar  to  that  already 
described.  The  chief  mourner  should  perform  the  libations  of 
water  and  offer  fiindam  to  the  departed  spirit  for  the  ten  days, 
and  be  under  a  Dihaha  either  for  41.  days  or  for  a  year. 

If  a  woman  during  the  menses,  pollution  or  after  delivery 
dies,  the  regular  funeral  obsequies  cannot  be  performed  without 
purifying  the  dead  body,  for  which  several  methods  are  prescri¬ 
bed.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  corpse  must  be  well  washed 
and  bathed  in  a  tank.  In  the  event  of  the  pollution  belonging 
to  it  being  over,  a  mdttn ,  /.  <?.,  the  washed  cloth  of  the  washer¬ 
man  may  be  enough.  In  some  cases  purification  depends  upon 
the  gravity  of  the  pollution  or  impurity.  In  extreme  cases,  a 
Brahman  after  bath  should  dress  it  in  a  mdttn  and  sprinkle 
some  water  on  it.  He  should  then  bathe  and  approach  it  and 
repeat  the  same  process  a  number  of  times,  when  it  becomes 
fit  for  funeral  ceremonies.  The  Brahman  finally  becomes  pure 
after  a  bath  and  taking  a  dose  of  the  sanctified  water  already 
described.  There  is  also  another  method.  A  bundle  of  Kusa 
grass  is  well  threshed,  and  in  the  liquid  obtained  from  it,  a  little  of 
earth  from  an  ant-hill,  cowclung,  cow's  urine  and  holy  ashes,  are 
added  and  the  mixture  gently  heated.  If  a  few  drops  of  this 
mixture  be  sprinkled  with  the  recital  of  holy  texts,  the  corpse 
may  be  set  free  from  impurities.  Then  the  usual  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  may  be  commenced. 

In  the  case  of  women  who  die  during  pregnancy,  elabo¬ 
rate  rules  are  laid  down  for  cremation.  They  are  omitted  for 
want  of  space. 
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with  the  desire  of  entering  Bramhaloka  and  for  the  salvation  of 
ray  forefathers’  And  looking  at  the  assembly,  he  says,  “  I  give 
unto  this  Brahman,  who  is  a  vedic  student  and  worthy  of  a 
maiden  ( Ilanyaka ),  my  daughter  for  taking  part  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  religious  duties  and  the  procreation  of  offspring”.1 
Then  reciting  a  number  of  Vedic  texts  for  the  expiation  of  the 
sin  arising  from  the  gift,  the  bridegroom  accepts  the  girl  and 
returns  with  her  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them.  He  performs 
the  Vivaha  Scmialpa  and  then  the  Nandi  Srddha  and  Pimyd- 
ham,  after  which  the  sacred  fire  is  kindled. 

Varapujaor  Madtmparka.-khez  the  prayer  above-men¬ 
tioned  has  been  recited,  the  bridegroom  sits  down  on  a  stool  or 
cushion,  which  is  presented  to  him.  He  first  recites  a  text 
of  the  Ya/ur  Veda,  “  I  step  on  this  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
other  benefits  on  this  variously  splendid  foot-stool.  ”  The 
bride’s  father  presents  to  him  a  cushion  made  of  twenty  leaves 
of  husa  grass,  holding  it  up  with  both  hands,  and  exclaiming 
“The  Cushion!  The  Cushion!  The  Cushion!”  The  bride¬ 
groom  replies,  “  I  accept  the  cushion  ”  and  taking  it,-  places  it 
on  the  ground,  under  his  feet,  while  he  recites  the  following 
prayer “  May  those  plants  over  which  Soma  presides,  and 
“which  are  variously  dispersed  on  the  earth  incessantly,  grant 
me  happiness  while  this  cushion  is  placed  under  my  feet  ”. 

manner,  saying,  “  May  those  numerous  plants  'over  which  S6ma 

“  incessantly  grant  me  happiness  while  I  sit  on  this  cushion.’’ 
Instead  of  these  prayers,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Brahmans 
that  use  the  Sama  Veda,  the  following  text  is  commonly  recit¬ 
ed  : — “  I  obscure  my  rivals,  as  the  sun  does  other  luminaries ; 
‘‘  I  tread  on  this,  as  the  type  of  him  who  injures  me 

The  bride’s  father  next  offers  a  vessel  of  water,  thrice 
exclaiming,  “  Water  for  ablutions  !  ”  The  bridegroom  declares 
his  acceptance  of  it,  and  looks  into  the  vessel,  saying,  “  Gener- 
“  ous  water  !  I  view  thee,  return  in  the  form  of  fertilizing  rain 
“from  him,  from  whom  thou  dost  proceed;”  that  is,  from  the 
Sun,  for  it  is  acknowledged,  says  the  commentator,  that  rain 
proceeds  from  vapours  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
bridegroom  takes  up  water  in  the  palms  of  both  hands  joined 
together,  and  throws  it  on  his  left  foot,  saying,  “  I  wash  my  left 
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expenses  connected  with  feeding  as  the  demands  in  other 
directions  have  comparatively  increased.  While  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  part  of  the  bride’s  parents  are  enormous,  the 
bridegroom’s  parents  try  to  make  considerable  profits  out  of 
the  wedding.  A  portion  of  the  bridegroom’s  price  is  set  apart 
for  the  ornaments  of  the  bride  and  for  other  items  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ceremony,  and  the  balance  is  reserved  as  a 
saving.  Very  often,  when  the  bride’s  father  is  unable  to  pay 
the  bridegroom’s  price  in  ready  cash,  he  pays  a  portion  of  it 
and  either  undertakes  to  provide  his  daughter  with  ornaments 
before  she  joins  her  husband,  after  the  nuptials,  or ’gives  a 
promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  at  a  convenient 
opportunity.  It  is  further  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  the 
bridegroom  with  presents  of  cloth  on  all  auspicious  occasions, 
to  spend  a  few  hundreds  of  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  vessels 
and  presents  of  clothes  for  the  nuptials,  and  a  similar  or  smaller 
sum  for  the  pregnancy  rites.  The  least  cause  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  or  misunderstanding  subjects  the  poor  little  girl  to  every 
kind  of  ill-treatment  in  the  house  of  her  father-in-law. 
Threats  to  re-marry  the  bridegroom  are  also  conveyed  to  the 
bride’s  parents,  if  they  will  not  make  amends  for  any  frivolous 
mistakes  of  omission  or  commission  on  their  part.  Education, 
instead  of  nullifying  or  moderating  these  injurious  effects, 
only  encourages  them.  In  fact,  the  University  standard  has 
.become  a  powerful  engine  of  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
the  girl’s  father.  “  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  ”,  if  he  is  a  bachelor, 
even  though  he  may  be  a  homeless  pauper  living  upon  his 
friends’  bounty,  must  have  a  handsome  wife,  adorned  with 
jewelry  and  ornaments  from  head  to  foot  and  cash  payment 
of  two  thousand  rupees  or  more.  The  bridegrooms  thus 
command  a  high  price  in  the  marriage  market,  and  be¬ 
come  the  abject  of  vigorous  competition.  The  rich  get  their 
daughters  married  in  time  to  suitable  husbands,  while  the  poor 
are  driven  to  reckless  borrowings  or,  as  the  last  alternative,  re¬ 
sort  to  any  means,  if  they  can  avoid  the  disgrace  of  allowing 
their  daughters  to  remain  unmarried  before  they  come  of  age. 

Unless  the  rich  and  other  gentlemen  of  light  and  leading 
set  an  example  by  following  the  old  Sastraic  ideals,  and  put  an 
,  end  to  the  custom  of  receiving  the  bridegroom’s  price,  and 
societies  are  also  organized  in  all  Brahmanic  centres  to  condemn 
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mother  and  others,  as  also  b3'  a  midwife.  Soon  after  delivery 
the  mother  is  given  a  mixture  of  Tippali.(long  pepper)  and  dried 
ginger  fried,  powdered  and  mixed  with  honey.  A  decoction  of 
the  same  substances  is  prepared,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
it  are  given  during  the  next  few  days,  after  which  a  semi-liquid 

long  pepper  is  given  her  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  for 
forty  days.  There  is  now- a  tendency  for  the  women  to  place 
themselves  under  the  treatment  of  the  practitioners  and  mid¬ 
wives  trained  in  Medical  Colleges,  when  they  take  the  medicines 
and  diets  prescribed  by  them.  The  woman  is  subjected  to  a 
very  sparing  diet,  boiled  rice  and  pepper  water  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  to  a  similar  simple  diet  thereafter.  The  baby  is 
fed  on  the  first  two  days  with  a  little  of  castor  oil,  a  little  palm 
sugar  ^dissolved  in  it  being  given  several  times  ;  and  for  the 

a  week  or  two  the  baby  feeds  on  the  mother's  milk  for  about  two 
months.  The  mother  bathes  on  the  sixth  day  if  she  is  not  ill. 
The  pollution  lasts  for  ten  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day,  the  room  is  cleaned  and  her  garments  washed  ; 
the  mother  and  the  baby  arc  bathed,  after  which  some  Brah¬ 
mans  who  are  invited  sanctify,  with  the  recital  of  holy  texts,  a 
vessel  of  water  with  which  the  whole  house,  the  mother  and  the 
baby  are  sprinkled.  She  is  now  only  partially  pure,  and  cannot 
enter  the  kitchen,  nor  can  she,  along  with  her  husband,  take 
-part  in  the  domestic  ceremonies.  She  is  subject  to  a  further 
purification  by  a  bath  and  •  sanctified  water  after  forty  days. 
The  baby  feeds  mainly  on  the  mother's  milk  for  a  few  months 
and  along  with  it  on  a  simple  diet  (sago  rice  powdered  and 
boiled  in  milk)  for  a  year  or  two. 

All  post-natal  ceremonies  such  as  Jdthakarmam,  Naina- 
haranam,  Annaprisanam,  Nisliliminaiiam,  and  Tonsure  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  described  according  to  the  Aswa- 
layana  Grihya  Sutras.  These  are  purificatory  rites  which  are 
prescribed  in  all  Grihya  Siitras  and  in  the  Code  of  Manu,  for 
the  purification  of  a  man's  whole  nature,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
from  the  taint  transmitted  through  the  womb  of  an  earthly 
matter.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  first  few  Samasltdras 
are  not  performed  at  the  special  periods  prescribed,  for  each, 
but  are  in  the  cases  qf  males  postponed .  to  Upamiyarur,  and 
in  the  case  of  females  to  marriage.  _ 
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Prajapathya,  Soumya,  Agneya  and  Vaisvtadeva  Vratas  \ 
— From  a  Vedic  point  of  view,  these  four  Vratas,  expiatory 
ceremonies,  are  very  important,  but  are  now  performed  before 
marriage  without  comprehending  the  spirit  and  full  significance 
of  them.  They  are  in  fact  performed  after  the  completion  of 
Vedic  studies  and  before  Samdvarthanam.  The  Vedic  student 
makes  oblations  of  ghee  into  the  fire,  and  offer  libations  of 
water  mixed  with  gingelly  seeds  and  rice,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  completion  of  a  portion  of  the  Vedic  study,  to  the 
Rishi  whose  work  he  has  been  studying  for  a  year.  Similarly, 
when  he  has  studied  the  other  three  portions,  Agneyam, 
Somnyam  and  Yais-iradevam,  he  makes  similar  oblations  to  the 
Rishis  who  are  their  authors.  In  ancient  times,  each  Vratam 
lasted  for  a  year  ;  but  it  is  now  begun  and  completed  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  auspicious  day  itself. 

Samdvarthanam. — In  these  days  it  is  performed  on  the 
day  of  marriage  or  the  day  previous. 

A  man  with  one  wife  is  the  common  rule,  though  in  some 
polygamy.  oases  lle  ma3’  llave  two.  The  marriage  of  a  second 
wife  is  more  often  due  to  the  absence  of  a  son  by 
the  first  wife,  her  illness  or  perverse  temper,  and  when  there 
are  two  wives  to  a  man,  very  seldom  has  he  any  peace  of  mind 
on  account  of  their  quarrelsome  nature.  It  is  the  first  wife 
that  joins  the  husband  in  all  ceremonies. 

When  a  woman  is  found  to  be  going  wrong  and  when  it 
Aiuteryimd  becomes  public,  she  is  generally  excommunicated 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  ' 

Among  Brahmans  the  sons  inherit  the  property  of 'their 
inheritance,  fat'ler-  A  typical  Brahman  '  family  is  generally 
s23»ilyor S?  patriarchal,  and  the  father’s  authority  is  supreme, 
nization.  and  his  brothers  junior  to  him  and  sons  are  obe¬ 
dient  to  him.  His  wife  holds  a  corresponding  position  among 
the  wives  of  the  junior  male  members  and  daughters-in-law  i.e., 
the  wives  of  sons.  The  property  is  joint  property  and  the 
earning  members  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  joint 
family.  The  women  rise  early  in  the  morning,  attend  to  the  ' 
domestic  works,  cleaning  the  house,  vessels  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  etc.,  and  then  bathe ;  and  after  being  neatly  dressed, 
attend  to  the  kitchen  or  other  domestic  work,  prepare  the 
dinner  for  the  members  of  the  family,  dine  after  the  males  and 
children  have  taken  their  meals,  and  clean  the  cooking  vessels. 
The  males  attend  to  their  daily  routine  while  the  women  take 
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Chanda s  (the  name  of  the  Rishi  who  composed  the  mantra  or 
the  metre)  of  each  of  the  minor  mantras  of  the  major  mantras, 
viz.,  OM,  BHUH,  etc.  The  Sandhya  Devata  is  then  formally 
invoked  by  a  set  of  mantras,  after  which  thejapa  actually  begins, 
when  the  celebrant  considers  himself  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Devata  whom  he  tries  to  identify  in  his  heart. 
These  Gayatri  mantrams  should  be  repeated  108  or  28  times. 

This  is  followed  by  I’ranayama  and  Sanhatpa.  for  Upa- 
stdna,  which  is  of  two  kinds  (1)  Gayatri-upastana  (2) 


Theiormerisa  mantra  which  is  intended  to  send  back 
the  Sandhya  Devata  which  .was  previously  invoked  for  pur- 
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and  sandal  paste  used  for  worship  on  the  previous  days  are 
removed.  The  sixteen  acts  of  homage  (Sliodasopacharana)  are 
next  performed  in  duo  order,  namely, 

1.  .Avahanam  (Invocation  of  the  Gods). 

2.  Asanam  (seat)..  .  .  .  .. 

3.  Pidyam  (water  for  washing  the  feet).  . 

4.  Arghyam  (oblation  of  rice  and  miter). 

5.  Acliamunum  water  for  sipping). 

6.  Siuinam  (bathl. 

7.  Vaslram  (clothing  of  Tulasi  leaves). 

<S.  Upavastram  (upper  clothing). 

9.  Gandhum  (sandal  paste). 

10.  I’ushpam  (flowers). 

11.  Dlu'ipain  (incense).’ 

12.  I)hl pain  (light). 

Id.  Naivedyam  (offering  of  food). 

14.  Pradakshinam  (circumanilnilation).  ■ 

13.  Mantra  pushpam  (throwing  of  flowers). 

1G.  Namuskiinun  (salutation, by  prostration,). 

The  five  stones  are  bathed  or  washed  with  the  recital  of 
the  Puruslia  Huktha  hymns,  and  then  wiped  with  a  piece  of 
cloth.  The  last  nine  hospitable  rites  are  then  performed,  and 
the  lleva  pnjn  is  thus  'brought  to  a  close.  The  other  import¬ 
ant  ceremonies  arc;  the  noon  Sandhya  and  the  Vaismrdevc r 
ceremonies,  after  which  the  male  members  of  the  family  take 
their  meals.  The  orthodox  Brahman  takes  some  rest  and  then 
reads  Ihiranas — Ramayanam  and  Baratam.  He  performs  the 
evening  Sandhya  service,  and  makes  some  Japams  or  .  recites 
the  names  of  Siva  or  Vishnu.  He  then  goes  to  his  supper  at 
3  r.  M.,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  retires  to  bed. 

These  'then  are  the  daily  religious  observances  of  the 
Tamil  Brahmans  with  slight  variations  in  different  directions 
and  even  among  families.  The  Sandhya  service  is  in  fact  of 
two  types,  Vaidika  and  Tantrika,  and  as  now  performed,  does 
not  represent  the  oldest  form  in  accordance  with  Tnitteriya 
Brahmaiia  and'  the  early  Sinrithis.  The  Arghyapradana 
(offering' of  water  to  the  sun  and  the  meditation  on  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  Gayatri)  arc  the  old  and  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony; 

■  and  to  then!  alone  the  Nambuthiris,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  classes  ’of  Brahmans,  conform  even  now.  The  latter  have 
received  additions  from  Puranas  and  other  sources.  ;  ; 
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Karthikai  :■ — This  falls  in  the  month  of  Vrischikam  (No- 
vembci'-Deccmber),  and  one  important  feature  of  this  festival 
is  tile  grand  display  of  lights  in  every  'house* 

Ardrailersaiiant  or  Thiruvathira  festival — This  is  ’held' 
in  Dhanu  (Deccmbcr-Jamuiry)  and  is  sacred  to  Siva,  It  is  a 
ten  days’  festival  ending  with  the  asterism  of  Ardra  in  all  im¬ 
portant  temples  of  the  Kast  Coast. 

besides  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  festivals  described  above 
there  [ire  certain  Vratanis  (vows)  for  which  certain  ceremonies 
arc  performed,  either  by  the  women  [done  or  by  the  -  women 
along  with  their  husbands,  ns  directed  by  the  Hrahman  priests. 

'  The  most’  important  of  them  are  given  below  : — 
Somavara  Vratam  : — This  is  observed  by  the  women 
every  Monday.  They  fast  during  the  day,  and  after  their  hath 
in  the  evening  adore  Siva  with  offerings.  They  then  take  their 
supper.  This  Vratam,  which  is  observed  to  enjoy  a  happy 
conjugal  life  is  brought  to  an  end  with  a  grand  celebration  at 
the  end  of  two  years  and  four  months. 

PnniosJnr  Vratam  : — This  is  observed  on  every  thirteenth 
day  after  full  or  new-moon  by  the  wife  and  husband  conjoint¬ 
ly  with  a  hope  of  being  free  from  poverty.  They  bathe  early  in 
the  morning,  adore  Siva,  and  hist  during  the  day;  aud  after 
their  bath  in  the  evening  perform  pujas  to  Siva  aud  his  consort 
with  the  offerings  of  flowers  and  Naivcifyains  (cocoanuts,  plan¬ 
tain  fruits).  They  then  take  their  supper.  This  Vratam  is 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  grand  celebration  [it  the  end  of  a  year, 
Vanrlakshmi  Vratam  .-—This  comes  about  in  the  month 
of  Sravana.  It  is  observed  by  women  who  have  their  husbands 
living,  and  its  performance  is  believed  to  ensure  a  happy  con¬ 
jugal  life.  The  women  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  and 
cleaning  a  copper  or  brass  vessel,  coats  it  with  chunam,  draws 
a  figure  of  Lakshmi  on  it,  and  decks  it  with  jewels.  A  tali  is 
tied  round  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  and  cocoanut  coloured  yellow 
with  powdered  turmeric  is  placed  over  it  on  a  hunch  of  mango 
leaves  covering  its  mouth.  Puja  is  then  performed,  and  offer¬ 
ings  of  sweet  meats,  cakes  and  fruits  made.  The  woman  then 
invokes  the  blessings  of  the  Goddess  for  the  long  life  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  her  husband. 

Rishi  Panchami  Vratam  The  following  pur&nic  story  is 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  divine  King  Indra  killed 


Besides  the  ceremonies  described  above,  ibei'c  are  other 
customs  in  vogue  among  the  Tamil  Brahmans.  There  cannot 
be  any  cooking  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  chief 
mourner  and  the  nearest  relatives  are  fed  during  the  days  of 
pollution  with  the  food  cooked  in  a  neighbouring  house  cither  at 
the  mourners’  own  expense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  husbands  of 
the  daughters,  grand-daughters,  or  tile  parents  of  tile  daughters- 
in-law  of  the  deceased.  In  wealthy  families,  the  funeral 
festivities  are  very  grand  and  provide  for  the  feeding  of  a  large 
number  of  Brahmans. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  aged  member  in  a  Brahman’s 
family,  a  kind  of  weird  dance  by  the  female  members,  their 
relatives  and  neighbours  is  got  up  at  nine  o  ’clock  at  night 
from  the  second  or  third  day,  and  continued  till  the  tenth. 
The  women  collect  together  and  perform  a  circular  dance, 
singing  special  funeral  songs,  and  heating  on  their  uncovered 
bosoms  ;  and  finally  mimic  loud  lamentations.  This  is  continued 
till  the  tenth  day,  when  a  similar  gathering  takes  place  for  the 
same  purpose,  after  which  they  go  in  procession  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tank  or  river,  with  their  tresses  of  hair  dishevelled 
find  with  their  arms  on  each  others  shoulders,  and  return  home 
in  the  same  manner  after  their  bath.  The  chief  mourners  and 
their  close  relatives  are  treated  to  a  grand  feast  at  the  expense 
of  the  daughter’s  husband  of  the  deceased  or  the  parents  of  his 
daughter-in-law, 
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Rakkiidi— It  is  an  elaborately  carved  round-shaped  orna¬ 
ment,'  kept  in  position  on  the  crown  of  the  plaited  hair.  In' 
front,  of  this,  on  either  side,  are  two  small  gold  ornaments,  one 
circular  and  the  other  crescent-shaped,  but  these  are  now -worn 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EMBRANS 

THE  KONKANI  BRAHMANS, 

THK  KMllKANS. 

They  avc  a  class  of  Brahmans  living  in  the  villages 
north  of  Perumpuzha,  and  are  strictly  speaking  the  Brahmans 
of  Kerala.  But  they  are  now  regarded  as  Parades  is  (foreigners), 
because  of  their  having  declined  to  observe  the  customs  intro*  . 
duced  by  Parasurama  and  afterwards  by  Sri  Sankara.  They  arc 
immigrants  from  South  Canara  and  have  never  been  domiciled 
here.  They  numbered  94.1  in  the  State  at  the  last  Census. 

According  to  Tula  traditions,  Parasurama,  after  the  de* 
Traditional  origin  pnrture  of  the  original  settlers  (Brahmans), 
ofthe  caste.  procured  for  the  reclaimed  tract  of  Kerala, 

new  Brahmans  by  taking  the  nets  of  some  fishermen,  and 
making  a  number  of  Brahmanical  threads  with  which  he 
invested  the  fishermen  and  made  them  Brahmans.  .He  then 
retired  to  the  mountains  fin-  Tafias  (penance),  telling  them  that 
if  they  wore  ever  in  distress  and  invoked  him,  he  M  ould  come  to 
their  aid.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  during  which  they 
were  not  in  distress,  they  were  curious  to  know  if  Parasurama 
would  remember  them,  and  invoked  him  as  directed.  He 
promptly  appeared,  but  punished  their  mocking  him  by  cursing 
,  them,  and  causing  them  to  revert  to  their  old  status  of  Sudras. 
There  were  no  Brahmans  again  in  the  land  until  Tulu  Brah¬ 
mans  were  brought  from  Ahikshetra  by  Mayura  Varma  of  the 
Kadamba  dynasty.  This  account  is  .somewhat  similar  to  that 
given  about  the  Safiagrasthas  among  the  Nambuthiris. 

There  are  various  traditions  given  about  their  immigration 
and  settlement,  but  all  agree  in  attributing  the  introduction  of 
the  Tulu  Brahmans  of  the  present  day  to  Mayura  Varma,  in 
spite  of  the  variations  in  detail  regarding  their  immigration  and 
settlement.  One  account  says  that  the  Habasikha  chief  of  the 
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perform  the  Mandapa-Pratishta ,’  GanapathyPuja-  Punyaha- 
vachana?  Matrilia  Puja;'  and  Nandisradha Then  the  parents 
go  to  invite  the  bridegroom’s  party  and  the  girl  is  engaged  in 
worshipping  Gauri,  Kara,  and  Sachi  in  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  house. 

On  the  arrival  of  tin:  bridegroom,  lamps  are  waved  before 
him ;  he  is  seated  on  a  reserved  seal',  honoured  as  a  guest,  and 
is  offered  the  Madhuparka — the  highest  mark  of  respect.  The 
bridegroom  then  stands  up  while  a  thin  piece  of  doth  is  held 
in  front  of  him  as  a  screen,  and  the  bride  is  carried  to  the  place 
by  her  maternal  uncle,  and  is  made  to  stand  facing  tile  bride¬ 
groom.  Priests  recite  the  Surya-hymn  ( X.  85,  Rig  Veda) 
and  certain  portions  of  tile  Taittirya  Brahmana ;  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  women  are  also  expected  to  sing  auspicious  songs.  Tile 
priests  announce  tile  GtStra  and  Pnmira  of  the  two  parties  to 
be  united  in  wedlock,  the  names  of  the  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather,  after  which  the  screen  is  removed  and 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  enabled  to  see  each  other- 
The  bridegroom  then  touches  the  middle  of  the  forehead  of  the 
bride  with  the  lilade  of  a  Darhha  grass,  and  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  pour  rice  on  each  other's  bead.  The  bride's  father 
touches  the  feet  of  ids  elders,  and  with  their  permission  con¬ 
secrates  water  for  giving  away  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
with  a  stream  of  this  water  gives  her  to  the  bridegroom  and, 
instructing  hitn  in  his  future  behaviour,  receives  from  him  a 
promise  so  to  act.  The  bride's  father  presents  to  his  son-in- 
law  a  small  sum  of  money  tied  in  a  piece  of  doth  together  with 
rice  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  turmeric  as  Dakshina  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  gift.  This  is  called  Varadeltshina.  The  bridegroom 
with  certain  mantrams  touches  the  abdomen  of  the  girl.  They 
are  sprinkled  over  with  the  water  that  remains  after  the 
Dhira,  The  Maugatamra  is  next  tied  round  the  wrist  of  the 
married  couple,  who  once  again  scatter  rice  on  each  others  head- 
The  husband  takes  from  his  head  a  flower,  dips  it  in  milk  and 
ghee  and  with  it  makes  a  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  bride,  who 
in  turn,  taking  a  flower  from  her  head,  makes  a  mark  on  his. 

2.  Worship  or  Ganapathy. 

3,  Recitation  of  the  mantrams  for  sanctifying  water, 

5,  Worship  of  ancestors. 
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Yajitr-Veciis  of  the  Boudlmyana  school,  and  in  Kerala  by  Yajur- 
Vedis  of  the  Apastlmmba  school,  who  believe  that  the  form 
and  .procedure  of  marriage  obtaining  among  them  are  the  ortho- " 

dpx,  and  cavil  at  other  forms.  The  Sapfapadi  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  marriage,  indissoluble  among  the  members 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  marriage 
becomes  binding  on  the  parties  only  after  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremonies  of  tile  fourth  day. 

•  Asvalaysuiacharya  himself  admits  that  diversity  of  marri¬ 
age  customs  exists  in  towns  and  villages,  and  the  commentator 
adds  that  the  various  customs  obtaining  m  towns,  villages  and 
one’s  own  family  may  be  observed,  but  not  combined  in  marri¬ 
age.  In  the  course  of  their  peregrinations  the  Gauda  Saraswata 
Brahmans  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  marriage  customs  from 
their  neighbours,  the  Dravida  Brahmans,  and  this  is  more 
especially  true  of  tile  Vaishnava  section  who  have  made  the 
marriage  ruinously  elaborate.  Consequently,  this  ceremony 
amoug  tile  rich  lasts  for  eight  days  and  among  others  for  live 
days.  An  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  bring  the  wedding 
into  strict  conformity  witli  tile  precept  of  Asvalayami  and  thus 
revive  the  ancient  ideal.  Out  of  considerations  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  interest,  the  Griltapnrvesaiia  Homa  (oblations  to  fire 
after  entering  into  the  husband's  house)  which  ought  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  bridegroom’s  house,  that  is,  her  new  home  and 
which  is  aptly  called  Grihapnivcsaniya  hdnur,  is  in  violation 
of  Asvalayami’s  injunction  combined  with  the  Uijalwma. 
The  Atipdsana,  and  the  minimum  Bralmuicliarya  of  three  days 
are  observed  ill  the  bride's  house;  and  Lliis  adds  unnecessarily 
to  tile  cost  of  tile  wedding.  The  party  of  rival,  consistent 
with  the  injunctions  of  Asvalayaiin  Griliya  Sutras  1,  7,  31, 
insist  on  the  starting  of  the  married  couple  to  the  bridegroom's 
house  with  the  nuptial  lire  on  the  very  night  of  tile  wedding 
on  performing  the  Grihapnnxsaniya  Udma  there,  or  observing 
the  Aupasana  i\ml  the  Hnilimachaiya  for  three  days,  and  con¬ 
cluding  the  marriage  with  a  Maiigala-siiAim,  Bmhmanahhojana 
and  Asirvatla  (blessings  to  the  married  couple) .  As  this  form 
of  marriage — the  form  authorised  by  the  Asvalayanacharya — 
is  obtaining  among  tile  members  of  tile  community  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  in  Goa,  Indore,  and  Gwalior  and  is  . 
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In  villages  where  the  community  is  not  large  the  temple  com¬ 
mittee  is  called  Dhajana,  the  ten.  With  the  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  these  terms  are  now  applied  to  the  whole 
assembly  of  members  of  the  community  when  they  are 
gathered  to  discuss  any  question  regarding  the  caste  or  temple. 
Transgressions  of  caste  rules,  failure  to  undertake  religious 
work  connected  with  the  temple  and  other  matters  affecting 


not,  they  are  referred  to  the  Svmnis. 


Sutras.  In  addition  to  the  Srouta  and  the  Grihya  Siitras  of 
their  A  charya  they  accept  as  authority  of  the  Grihyaparishishta, 
the  supplement  to  the  Grihya  Sutras,  Iiumarilabhatta’s 
Grihya-harihas,  Soimakya-prayoga  and  Narayana  Bhatta's 
prayoga-Ratna.  Prayaga-parijata  quoted  by  Narayana  Bhatta 


course  of  their  Bmhmayajna  they  repeat  the  first  verse  of  the 
Yhjnavatkya  Smritl  which  may  he  taken  as  the  legal  code  of 
the  community.  This  code  is  elaborately  commented  on  by 
Vijnanfeswaru,  Apararka  and  Sulapini.  Apararka's  com¬ 
mentary  is  accepted  in  settling  questions  relating  to  social  and 
religious  matters  and  Vijnaneswara  in  strictly  legal  matters. 
The  association  of  the  Sage  Yajnavalkya  with  the  court  of 
Janaka  and  the  residence  '  of  the  community  in  Trihdtarapura 
make  it  probable  that  the  Dharmasastra  of  the  community  is 
Yijnavnlkya  Smriti.  Though  Yajnavalkya  Smritl  is  the  Smritl 
intended  for  SvSdhyaya,  other  Smritis  are  also  appealed  to  as 
authorities.  The  Vaishnava  section  of  this  community  accept 
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Bhadrapdda. 

14.  Ganri-Tritiya — Gauri  puja  and  Vayana  ddna. 

15.  Vinayaka  Chatnrtlii — Ganapathi  puja, 

16.  Anantha  Vrata. 

17.  The  dark  half  of  this  month  is  Malmlaya  palisha 
when  on  certain  days  Sradha  for  all  Pitris  is  performed, 

18.  Mahnlityii — Annhirsi. 

Ashvayuja. 

19 •'  The  first  nine  days  of  this  month  constitute  the 
Navaratri.  Many  observe  fasts  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  Ilurga  and  read  Devimahatmya. 

20.  Lnlita-Panchami, 

21.  Mahannvami. 

22.  Vidyadcsami. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  the  days  of  the  Navaratris  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Kuladevatas  (family  deities),  they  are  specially 
worshipped,  and  that  Brahmans  and  Suvasanis  (married 
wom’eii)  are  sumptuously  entertained.  On  these  days,  the  ears 
of  the  children  are  bored  for  the  first  time.  On  the  Desami, 
boys  are  taught  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

23.  The.  full-moon  of  Asvayuja  is  Agrdyanam,  the 
Indian  harvest  feast — when  new  rice  is  eaten. 

24.  The  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  is  Ncrraha  Chatur- 
tieslii  or  Dipavali. 

Ilartika. 

25.  Sukla  Dashami.  (The  tenth  day  after  new-moon.) 

26.  Sukla  Ekadeshi  (The  eleventh  day  after,  new-moon.) 

27.  Sukla  Dwadcshi— Tulasi  puja. 

All  these  three  days  are  very  important  to  the  Vaishnavas. 

28.  Full-Moon— Vyasa  puja  and  Dipotsava. 

Margashira. 

29.  Subramanya  Shashti. 

M&glm. 

In  most  temples  of  the  community  in  Canara  and  Mala¬ 
bar  live  days’  tiisava  is  held  from  the  third  of  the  bright  half 
of  this  month.  ■ 

30.  Rathasaptami. 

31.  Mahdsivaratri.  ‘ 
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in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  other  is  Narasimha,  whose 
worship  they  adopted  from  the  Vijayamigar  rulers  who' 
held  sway  in  Goa.  When  they  came  to  the  Malabar  coast, 
they  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  these  Gods,  After 
their  settlement  in  Canara,  they  adopted  in  addition  the 
worship  of  .Sri  Vcnkitaramami  of  Tirupathi  in  North  Arcot 
District,  as  that  deity  was  found  by  them  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  among  the  VuLslnmvites  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Thus  these. Brahmans  have  come  to  worship  one  or  more  of 
these  Gods  in  their  private  houses  or  their  public  temples ;  but 
no  family  in  Canara  and  Malabar  has  denounced  the  worship 
of  its  tutelary  deities  originally  brought  from  Tirhut.  Their 
temples  in  Canara  and  Malabar  are  dedicated  to  Vittoba, 
Narasimha  or  Venkitaramana,  but  in  Cochin  and  Travancore 
they  arc  generally  dedicated  to  Venkitaramana,  whose  temple  is 
called  Tirumala  Devaswam.  The  word  Tirumaia  is  the  Tamil 
equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Srisaila,  the  mountain  -on  which' 
the  famous  temple  of  Venkitaramaim  is  built  in  Tirupati. 
Tirumala  is  not  derived  from  the  name  of  Tirumala  Raja  of 
Vijayauagar,  hut  the  Raja  was  named  after  the  mountain 
Tirumala.  The  mountain  had  various  names  in  Sanskrit  and 
many  proper  names  are  derived  frdm  these  synonyms,  such, as 
Seshagiri,  Seshadri,  Scshachala,  Vonkilacluila,  Venkatagiri., 
Venkutadri,  Yonkitapati,  Venkatbsa,  etc.  Divine  service  in 
these  temples  is  performed  by  Vaidiks  of  the  community, 
Brahmans  of  other  communities  are  on  no  account  engaged  to 
perform  the  puja,  etc.,  in  the  temple,  nor  are  they  admitted  • 

In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  invariable  rule 
PunemJ  Cuatoina.  is  cremation ;  but  in  ease  of  the  death  of 
infants  or  of  persons  dying  of  small-pox  and 
leprosy,  their  remains  are  buried.  Obsequies  are  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  Sounakya  Prayoga,  On  the  eleventh  day 
after  death,  the  rich  let  loose  ahull  (Vrishotsarga) .  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  instructions  of  Sri-Kvishna  recorded  in  the 
Preta-Kalpa  of  the  Garuda-purana,  Sapindikanma,  which  ought 
to  be  performed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  performed  on  the 
twelfth  day.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  perform  this  ceremony 
earlier,  one  1ms  to  offer  the  sixteen  Masika-Sradhas  on  that 
day..  After  the  Sapindikanma;  the  sixteen  Basika-Sradhas 
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which  would  not  involve  the  destruction  or  injury  of  ■  any 
living  creature,  and  weaving  being  such  a  profession,  they  were 
trained  in  it1.”  According  to  another  version,  Siva  told  Parvati 
that  the  world  would  he  enveloped  in  darkness  if  he  should 
close  his  eyes.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  Par  vatu  closed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  eyes  with  her  hands.  Being  terrified  by  the  darkness, 
she  ran  to  her  chamber  and  on  the  way  thither,  nine  precious 
stones  fell  from  her  anklets  and  turned  into  nine  fair  maidens, 
with  whom  Siva  became  enamoured  and  embraced  them. 
Seeing  later  on  that  they  were  pregnant,  Parvati  littered  a  curse 
that  they  should  not  bring  forth  the  children  formed  in  their 
wombs.  One  Padmasura  was  troubling  the  people  in  this  world 
and  on  their  praying  to  Siva  to  help  them,  he  asked  Subramanya 
to  kill  the  Asura.  Parvati  requested  Siva  not  to  send  Subra¬ 
manya  by  himself,  whereupon  he  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  her 
curse.  Accordingly  the  damsels  gave  birth  to  nine  heroes,  who 
carrying  red  daggers  and  headed  by  Subramanya  went  in  search 
of  the  Asura  and  killed  him.  The  word  Kaihol  is  said  to  refer 
to  the  Ratna-Vail  or  precious  dagger  carried  by  Subramanya. 
The  Ivaikolans  on  the  Soora  Samharam  day  during  the  festival 
of  Subramanya  dress  themselves  up  to  represent  the  nine 
warriors  and  join  in  the  procession. 

The  name  Kaikolan  is  further  derived  from  Kai  (hand)  and 
Kol  (shuttle) .  The  Kaikolans  consider  the  different  parts  of 
the  loom  to  represent  various  devatas !  and  Rishis.  The  thread 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  obtained  from  the  lotus  stalk 
rising  from  Vishnu’s  navel.  Several  Devas  formed  the  threads 
which  make  the  warp.  Niirada  became  the  woof;  and  Vedamuni 
the  treadle.  Brahma  transformed  himself  into  the  plank 
(§admnamm)  and  Adi-Sesha,  the  main  rope. 

The  Kaikolans  of  the  Chittur  Taluk  really  form  one  caste, 

members  of  one  of  which  are  somewhat  like  the 
Nayars  in  appearance,  while  those  of  the  other  are  like  the 
Tamil  Sudras.  The  former  who  speak  corrupt  Tamil  which 
consists  largely  of  Malayalam  words  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
thirty-two  families  that  once  immigrated  from  Conjeevaram, 
while  the  latter,  who  speak  pure  Tamil,  have  no  such  tradition 
about  their  settlement  in  this  Taluk.  ________ 
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got  very  hot  and  thirsty.  The  drops  of  perspiration  which  fell 
from  Siva  were  changed  by  him  into  a  man  with  a  pick  and 
crow-bar;  while  those  that  fell  from  Parvati  turned  into  a 
woman  carrying  a  basket.  The  man  and  the  woman  quickly 
sank,  while  with  the  cooling  waters  the  God  and  Goddess  re¬ 
freshed  themselves,  and  in  gratitude,  promised  the  labourers 
certain  gifts,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  now  known  j  but  neither 
was  satisfied  and  both  grumbled,  and  this  so  incensed  Siva 
that  he  cursed  them,  and  vowed  that  they  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

They  generally  live  in  flimsy  huts,  but  some  have  become 
comparatively  rich  and  live  in  tolerably  well  built  houses. 

There  are  eighteen  exogenous  sects,  but  they  are  not  able 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  is  confined  in  a  special 
hut,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron,  margosa  leaves 
'ueiy  8  '  (Melia  Azadirachta),  sticks  of  strychnos,  Nux 

Vomica,  and  the  arka  plant  (calotropis-Gigantia)  are  placed  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits.  For  fear  of  these  spirits,  she  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  meat,  though  eggs  are  permitted.  On  the  seventh 
day  a  fowl  is  killed,  waved  in  front  of  the  girl  and  thrown 
away.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  pollution,  the  hut  is  burnt 
down.  Sometimes  when  the  girl  bathes  on  the  first  day,  a 
sieve  is  held  over  her  head  and  water  is  poured  through  it.  In 
some  places,  on  the  eleventh  day,  chicken  broth  mixed  with 
arrack  (liquor)  is  administered  in  order  to  make  the  girl’s  back 
and  waist  strong.  The  hen  from  which  the  broth  is  made  must 
he  a  black-one,  and  she  must  have  laid  eggs  for  the  first  time. 
The  flesh  is  placed  in  a  mortar,  pounded  to  a  pulp,  and  boiled 
witfrthe  addition  of  condiments  and  finally  arrack.  The  pollu¬ 
tion  lasts  for  fifteen  days,  and  there  is  no  feast  on  the  following 
day  when  the  girl  bathes'  to  become  pure, 

Hoth  infant  and  adult  marriages  are  in  vogue  among  them. 

At  the  most  elaborate  ceremonies,  on  the  bet- 
Marragecubtoms,  ^ay,  the  bride’s  price,  thirty  rupees  and 

thirty  paras  of  paddy  worth  fifteen  rupees,  is  paid  and  a  present 
of  three  rupees  is  also  made  to  her  mother.  Besides  these 
payments,  the  castemen  of  the  village  have  to  receive  from  the 
bridegroom  twelve  rupees  with  which  and  similar  savings 
made  during  the  year  they  celebrate  a  feast  oil  the  Pongal 
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PANDARAM. 

The  Pandarams  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  Tamil  beggars 
who  take  the  highest  position  among  beggars,  as  they  frequent¬ 
ly  follow  semi-religious  callings  in  addition  to  their  regular 
profession  of  begging.  They  appear  to  be  a  class  composed  of 
recruits  from  various  Siidra  castes  (Vellalu  and  Pillai);  In  the 
Tamil  districts,  the  Pandaram  caste  is  composed  of  respectable 
.  people  who  have  settled  down  as  land  holders,  and  Sanyasis 
(ascetics)  and  priests  of  certain  Matnms  (religious  institutions) 
and  managers  of  richly  endowed  temples,  such  as  those  at 
Tiruvadudurai  in  Tanjorc  and  Mailam  in  South  Arcot.  The 
Pandarams  are  said  to  have  been  originally  Sozhia  Vellalas. 

In  the  Chittur  and  Tricluir  Taluks  of  the  State,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  poor,  and  there  are  among  them  several 
sub-divisions  based  chiefly  on  the  occupations  they  follow. 
They  are — (1)  Poo  Pandaram,  who  make  garlands  m  temples; 
(2)  Kal-Pandaram,  who  arc  either  Ungadham  (Lingayets)  or 
polish  precious  stones ;  (3)  Mendicant  Paiularams,  who  are 
reemited  from  various  classes  and  wear  the  lingam.  The 
members  of  all  the  sub-divisions  speak  Tolugu.  There  is  also  a 
Tamibspcaking  class  in  Trielnu'. 

Girls  of  the  Pandarams  arc  married  both  before  and  after 
puberty.  When  a  girl  is  selected,  the  parents 
Mai  ridge  us  mm.  ^  ,uul  t|lu  bridegroom  together  with 

their  relatives  meet  together  in  the  house  of  the  former  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  wedding. 
A  piece  of  cloth  (piitavn)  is  presented  to  the  bride  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  guests  assembled  are  treated  to  a  feast,  and  the 
bridegroom  also  attends  it,  and  pays  the  bride's  price,  which  in 
'  former  days  was  Rs.  173.  On  the  next  or  some  other  auspicious 
'  day,  after  an  elaborate  ceremonial  by  lire  of  the  castemen,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  wear  the  lingnni,  which  then  entitles  them 
■  to  wed.  Among  the  castemen  at  Tricluir  this  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  just  before  the  tali-tying.  A  day  or  two  pruvious  to  this, 

'  a  marriage  booth  is  erected  at  an  auspicious  hour.  A  bamboo 
'-'jjost  decorated  with  mango  and  other  leaves  and  flowers  is  also 
planted  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  wedding.  A 
pot  filled  with  water  and  a  similar  one  containing  rice  and  dhoJl, 

.  as  well  as  eleven  small  ones  with  various  seeds,  are  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  panda!  or  inside  the  house.  A  kind 
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In  the 


11  they  have  the  Mosaical  l 
id  usages  are  similar  to  tin 
exceptions  •  and  difference! 


The  Jews  are  now  found  in  that  part  of  Cochin  called  the 
Jew  Town,  at  Ernakulam  the  eastern  side  of 
Habitations.  tiie  Cochin  backwater,  at  Chennamangalam, 
at  Mala,  and  at  Parur,  the  last  being  in  Travancoro  territory. 
The  Jew  Town  is  a  part  of  Mattancheri  and  consists  of  a  narrow 
street  with  “  quaint  houses  of  solid  build  on  each  side  ”,  many 
of  which  are  of  Dutch  origin  and  style.  In  this  street,  live 
side  by  side  the  families  of  the  White  and  Black  Jews.  Most 
of  the'  houses  have  thick  latcrite  walls,  with  largo  windows 
provided  with  seats  and  double  shutters  of  glass  and  wood, 
and  have  upper  storeys  with  tiled  roofs.  In  the  houses  of  the 
rich  the  members  occupy  the  second  storey,  which  is  parti¬ 
tioned  into  a  hall  and  a  number  of  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used 
as  the  dining  room,  while  the  others  are  drawing  rooms  and 
dormitories.  These  rooms  are  neatly  furnished  with  chairs, 
tables,  sofas,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  while  the  walls 
are  decorated  with  fine  pictures  and  photographs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  floor  rooms  are  their  store  rooms,  and 
kitchens  of  not  too  clean  an  aspect.  Their  houses  have  no 
compounds  nor  gardens.  In  the  door  posts  of  every  room, 
the  Jews,  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  insert  small  tubes  of 
tin  or  bamboo,  in  which  they  place  portions  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  written  upon  very  thin  leather  or 
vellum.  When  they  leave  their  houses  or  simply  go  from 
room  to  room,  they  kiss  the  tube  or,  touching  it  with  their 
fihgures,  kiss  them.  The  Black  Jews  in  Ernakulam,  Mala, 
and  Chennamangalam  are  generally  poor,  and  their  houses  are 
therefore  very  small.  On  the  verandah  in  front,  they  have 
their  shops,  and  the  rooms  inside  are ''occupied  for  domestic 
purposes;  thus  the  Jews  live -near  a  backwater  or  canal  for 
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A  man  who  was  guilty  of  adultery  received  a  thousand 
lashes,  whilst  the  woman  suffered  amputa¬ 


tes!?  well-established  especially  if  the  woman  declares  that  she 
needs  a  son  to  sustain  her  in  her  old  age.  ”  1  But  even  then 
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The  social  conditions  of  the  Jews  arc  very  much  governed 
bv  their  religion,  the  Sabbath  and  dietary 
one  usion.  laws.  Very  seldom  can  they  cat  with  their 
Christian  or  Muhammadan  neighbours  nor  can  they  share  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  They  take  rest  when  others  arc  working, 
and  work,  when  others  enjoy  rest.  They  arc  rich  in  all  the 
virtues,  devout  yet  tolerant  and  strong  in  their  reliance  on 
Faith,  Hope  and  more  specially  Charily.  The  cause  of  their 
social  separation  can  he  sought'  in  the  centuries  of  their  op¬ 
pression  in  Europe  and  cither  countries.  Isolation,  which  has 
been  called  by  Darwin  the  corner  stone  of  breeders,  is  more 
operative  in  moulding  the  Jews  as  we  meet  them  to  day.  They 
still  look  forward  to  the  Messiah,  a  heaven-sent  lender,  under 
whose  guidance  they  are  to  attain  splendour  and  the  supre¬ 
macy  which  they  claim  to  he  theirs. 
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THE  SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS, 


The  Syrian  Christians,  who  form  the  large  majority  of 
Christians  in  Cochin  and  Travancore  are  the  representatives  of 
the  ancient  oriental  church  on  the  West  Coast  of  Southern 
India.  They  are  generally  called  St.  Thomas  Christians  or 
Nazarene  Mappillas.  In  the  last  Census  they  numbered 
102,834,  52,771  being  males  and  50,063  females. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Malabar  and  the 
oriBin  and  early  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
uin  c'mroh'',?hiii£  Me  the  early  history  of  the  Cochin  Jews,  are 
buried  in  obscurity,  and  even  the  available 
information  is  also  very  complicated.  A  short  account  of  it  is 
given  below.  According  to  the  traditions  current  among  these 
people  and  implicitly  believed  by  them,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  the  Original  Church  in 
Malabar  in  the  year  52  A.  D.  are  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  St. 

many  Brahmans  and  others,  ordained  two  Presbyters,  and  also 
founded  seven  churches  namely,  Kottakayil,  Kothamangalam, 
Niranam,  Chayil,  Quilon,  Kodungallur  (Cranganore)  andPalur, 
the  first  six  being  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  the  seventh 
in  Chavakkad  in  South  Malabar.  He  also  founded  eight  Arch¬ 
bishoprics,  of  which  Malabar  was  one. 

The  Apostle  after  his  labours  in  these  territories  went  to 
Mailapur  and  thence  to  China,  and  on  his  return  to  the  former 
place,  suffered  martyrdom  or  met  with  an  accidental  death  on 
St.  Thomas  Mount.  TUs  grave  is  shown  in  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  St.  Thome,  and  at  this  little  Mount  is  a 
cave  with  a  Cross  and  Pahlavi  inscription,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  concealed  himself  for  protection  against  his  enemies. 
It  is  also  said  that,  after  the  death  of  the  clergy  ordained  by 
St.  Thomas,  the  church  fell  into  evil  ways,  and  some  of  the 


CHAPTER  XVII, 

THE  JONAKAN  MAPPILLAS. 

Tlic  Jonakah  Mappillas  arc  a  Muhammadan  sect  found  all1 
over  the  Cochin  State,  their  chief  centres  being  Cochin,  Cram, 
ganore  and  seme  parts  of  the  Mukundapuram  Taluk.  They 
arc  mostly  either  the  descendants .  of  the  offspring  of  Arab 
traders  and  the  low  caste  women  of  Malabar,  or  converts  to  the 
faith  of  Islam  from  the  lower  Hindu  castes.  They  are  a  race 
peculiar  to  the  West  Coast,  and  numbered  at  the  last  Census 
63,822,  32,707  being  males  and  31,115  being  females,  . 

The  word  Mappilhr  is,  strictly  speaking,  applied  both  to 
these  people  and  tile  Syrian  Christians,  who  are  also  -  called 
Nazitrcnc  Mtippillaa.  The  significance  of  Jdnal'an,  according 
ton  Malayahmi  song  (Payyaiu'ir  paitu)  is  a  sailrtr  known  ns 
Jdnavar  or  Yavnnar.  i,  e.,  the  Greeks. 

The  meaning  of  Hie  word  Mappilhr  is  somewhat  disputed. 
l)r.  Day  calls  them  "  Mothers’  children” — Ma,  mother  and  piUa 
a  child — the  offspring  of  fugative  alliances  of  the  Arabs  with 
the  Tliiyya  or  Choga  women  of  the  coast.  He  also  say's- that 
the  term  is  not  used  by  the  castemen  ;  for  it  is  a-term-  oi  re¬ 
proach  cast  on  them  by  the  rest  of  the  community.1  This 
statement,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
as  there  is  no  tradition  nor  any  authentic  account  of-  the  - 
first  Arab  settlers  of  Malabar  having  had  intercourse  with 
native  women,  and  much  less,  promiscuous  intercourse,  which1 
would  have  been  regarded  as  laxity  of  morals  in -the  first 
Muhammadan  missionaries.3  Tile  word  also  stgnifices  a  bride¬ 
groom  on  the  day  of  marriage.  The  Syrian  Christians,  w-lio 
were  called  by  this  name,  were  in  former  times  a  powerful  and  , 
respectable  community,  and  tile  title  of  Mappilhr  might  have 
originally  belonged  to  them,  and  been  borrowed  from  them  by  . 
the  Jonaham.  Dr.  Gimdcrt  holds  that  Mappillas  i.  e.,  ‘MapillaV 
was  an  honorific  title  applied  to  the  western  immigrants.. 
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became  more  and  more  close.  To  the  ^nmorins  the  now  ele¬ 
ment  was  a  source  of  strength,  supplying  fighting  materials  on 
land  arid  on  sea,  besides  improving  the  trade  of  the  country. 
The  patronage  of  the  ruling  class  was  to  the  Mappillas  the  best 
means  of  gaining  power  and  privilege,  and  to  obtain  these 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  /famorin.  1 

The  preponderance  of  Muhammadan  influence  in  the 
Zamorin’s  court  led  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade. 
The  fifteenth  century  marks  the  era  of  prosperity  to  Islam  in 
Malabar.  When  Abdur  Rasak  visited  the  country,  two  Jirnurth 
mosques  bad  grown  up  In  Calicut.  The  power  and  influence, 
of  the  Mcrppilhm  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  the 
author  of  the  Malabar  District  Manual  to  say  that  the  whole 
country  could  have  been  converted  into  Islam  hv  force  or  by 
conviction;  but  the  nations  of  Europe  were  busy  endeavouring 
to  find  a  direct  route  to  the  pepper  country  of  the  east.  The 
ascendancy  of  Islam  was  manifest  when  Vasco  do  Gama  visited 
Calicut. 

The  arrival  of  the  European  nations  oik:  after  another  gave 
a  death  blow’  to  the  Egyptian  trade  carried  on  by  (lie  Moors. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Mappillas,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  they  form  a  kind  of  hybrid  community  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  mixed  unions  with. very  little  of  Arab  blood, 
and  with  converts  from  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Hindus.  In 
the  early  clays  the  -Zamorins  of  Calicut  encouraged  con¬ 
version  to  a  large  extent  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  This 
practice  has  been  and  is  still  going  on  even  now  in  Malabar 
and  Cochin  State;  and  large  numbers  of  recruits  came  from 
the  Thiyyans  of  Malabar,  Izhuvans  of  the  State,  and  also 
from  the  Puiayans,  to  whom  “  the  honour  of  Islam  brings 
enfranchisement  from  the  disabilities  of  their  own  caste”. 
Occasionally  but  not  often  converts  are  drawn  from  the  native 
Christians  also.  The  hybrid  nature  of  the  race  can  be  dearly 
noticed  in  its  various  physiognomy :  those  belonging  to  old 
families  and  occupying  high  social  position  arc  often  very  fair 
with  line  features,  while  others  are  often  indistinguishable  from 
the  lower  classes  from  which  they  had  their  being. 

The  Mappillas  generally  live  in  towns  near  the  sea-coast 
h  b't  uona  ancl  VC1'-7  *cw  them  live  in  tho  interior. 

_ _ Even  these,  where  the  prospect  of  trade 

j.  .  Malabar  Quarterly  Review,  Vol,  V(,  page  133,.  . 
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and  sprinkles  on  him  some  rose  water.  The  whole  party  then 
proceed  to  a  pandal,  in  which  they  sit  on  carpets  or  mats  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  partake  of  betel  leaves  and  nuts.  The  only 
religious  ceremony  necessary  for  the  wedding  is  the  Nikka, 
which  consists  of  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  contract  before 
two  witnesses  and  the  Kazi  who  registers  it  then.  It  can  be 
performed  by  any  learned  man,  but  is  generally  the  duly  of  the 
Kiwi  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  bride  lives.  It  is  done 
either  on  the  day  of  the  nuptials  or  any  day  previous  to  it  —in 
some  instances  months,  and  in  rare  instances  years,  before  the 
nuptials.  In  the  latter  case  the  bridegroom  or  his  father  and 
a  select  party  go  to  the  Jumna  Musjid  or  any  other  moscpie 
near  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  bride's  father  or  grand¬ 
father  or  in  their  absence  any  other  relation  having  religious 
authority  to  give  away  the  girl  in  marriage  presents  himself 
along  with  the  bridegroom  before  the  Kazi,  who  makes  the  two 
repeat  the  necessary  formula  in  the  presence  of  two  competent 
witnesses.  The  formula  consists  of  the  recital  of  the  Kalima, 
and  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  match  thrice 
repeated.  Hut  when  Nikka  is  performed  on  the  day  of  nup¬ 
tials,  it  is  done  in  the  bride's  house  on  or  before  entering  the 
nearest  mosque.  In  Calicut  the  AVs/  personally  goes  to  four 
particular  houses,  while  the  members  of  other  houses  are  by  time- 
honoured  custom  hound  to  go  to  the  Kazi’s  bouse.  After  the 
performance  of  the  Nikka,  there  is  in  the  bride’s  house  a  grand 
feast  to  those  that  are  invited  to  attend  the.  wedding.  As  soon 
as  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  enter  the  bride’s  house,  they 
arc  seated  in  a  prominent  place  and  the  feasL  begins.  The 
bridegroom  and  his  best  men  arc  then  conducted  to  a  room 
specially  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
stay  therein,  the  latter  withdraw,  leaving  the  bridegroom  alone. 
The  bride  with  a  tali  tied  round  her  neck  by  her  sister  is  next 
introduced  into  the  room  by  her  female  relations,  and  (lie.  door 
of  the  room  is  then  closed  by  them.  The  pair  arc  left  together 
for  a  few  minutes.'  The  bride  leaves  the  room  first,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  best  men  or  party  then  cuter  and  take  him  hack  to  his 
house.  In  some  cases,  they  arc  permitted  to  spend  the  whole 
night  together,  and  the  bridegroom  takes  leave  only  the  next 
morning.  In  some  places  the  bride  is  first  conducted  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  and  the  bridegroom  is  next  introduced  into  it, 
but  remains  only  a  few  moments  and  then  leaves.  This  prevails 
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still  is  loudly  heard  on  all  sides.  Mappillas  shave  their  heads 
clean,  but  beards  are  frequently  worn  especially  by  old  men  and 
Tangals,  and  Hajis  or  n.en  who  have  made  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  some  holy  men  olten  dye  their  beard.  Some  again 
wear  small  moustaches  well-trimmed. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  much  more  modest  than  that 
of  tilt!  Hindu  women.  The  poorer  elasses  wear  a  cloth  of  a 
dark-blue  colour  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  a 
loose  jacket  of  thick  white  cloth  with  long  sleeves,  the  seams  of 
which  are.  often  edged  with  rial,  and  which  reach  a  few  inches 
below  the  hips.  These  and  a  small  cloth  thrown  over  the  head 
and  falling  over  the  shoulders  form  the  usual  dress. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  the  dress  is  much  the  same,  the 
difference  being  in  the  materials  and  colours.  The  upper  cloth 
is  generally  so  large  as  effectually  to  conceal  the  figure,  and  is 
used  as  a  veil.  Coral  and  bead  necklaces  are  worn  by  the  poor 
females,  and  ear-rings  of  coiled  silver  wire  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  ear.  People  of  property,  of  course,  indulge 
in  a  variety  of  female  ornaments.  Ill  their  personal  habits 
the  Mappillas  of  the  lower  classes  are  extremely  dirty  and 
slovenly.  The  women  do  not  part  their  hair,  but  merely  draw 
it  back  from  the  forehead  and  twist  it  into  a  knot  at  the  back 

If!, tl)  men  and  women  wear  a  cord  round  the  waist,  with 
two  or  three  talismans  of  cylindrical  shapes  made  of  silver  or 
brass,  in  which  they  keep  rolls  of  paper  with  passages  ol  Koran 
as  charms.  Often  a  few  gold  fanams  or  other  small  coins  are 
kept  in  the  same  receptacle.  Ordinary  women  appear  in  public 
without  veils,  but  among  tho-bettcr  class,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the 
head  and  body  with  a  long  robe.  They  are  very  scrupulous 
about  the  chastity  of  their  women,  who  however  enjoy  very 
niurli  freedom. 

Incredibly  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  on  female  orna¬ 
ments.  For  the  neck  there  are  five  or  six  sorts,  for  the  waist 
an  equal  number.  There  are,  besides,  long  rows  of  armlets, 
biucelets,  and  bangles  and  anklets  all  made  of  gold.  As  many 
as  ten  to  fourteen  holes  are  bored  in  each  ear,  one  being  in  the 
labia  and  the  rest  in  the  ala  of  the  ear.  The  former  is  artifici¬ 
ally  widened  and  a  long  string  of  ornaments  of  beautiful. 
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Regardless  of  chronology,  the  poet  tells  how  Islam  was 
brought  to  Kerala  and  how  eventually  a  grand  mosque  was 
built  at  Malapuram.  Mappillas  will  not  allow  even  an  atom  of 
the  Cadjau  roof  of  the  mosque  to  be  burned.  They  wil  fight 
to  death  for  it,  and  they  arc  glad  of  the  opportunity.  The  poem 
continues:— "The  soul  in  our  body  is  in  the  hands  of  God’h 
Can  wo  live:  for  ever  in  this  world?  Must  we  not  die  once? 
Kvcrything  will  die,  but  God  alone  will  not.  Such  being  the 
commandment  of  God,  we  will  have  no  excuse  when  we  are 
brought  before  them  after  death;  so  determine  earnestly  to  fight 
aiul  (lie.  If  we  die  lighting  with  the  wicked  men  who  attempt 
forcibly  to  burn  the  holy  mosque  which  is  the  house  of  God,  we 
shall  obtain  complete  salvation.  The  occasion  to  fight  and  die 
for  the  faitli  is  like  unto  embarking  in  a  vessel  which  has  come 
to  bear  the  believer  to  the  shores  of  bliss.  Therefore  embark! 
How  well  for  you  that  such  a  vessel  has  come !  It  will  bear 
you  to  llio.  broad  gates  of  Heaven.  Is  it  not  for  the  arrival  of 

such  a  vessel  that  we  should  pray  ”?  . 

“The  pleasures  of  wealth,  or  family,  are  not  equal  to  an  atom 
of  celestial  happiness.  Our  most .  venerable  Prophet  has- said 
that  those  who  die  in  battle  can  see  the  honris  who  will  come 
to  witness  tile  light.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  compare 
with  the  beauty  of  the  kauris.  The  splendour  of  the  Sun;  of 
the  Moon,  and  of  the  lightning  is  darkness  compared  with  the 
beauty  of  their  hair  which  hangs  over  their  shoulders;  their 
cheeks,  eyes,  faces,  eye-brows,  foreheads,  heads,  are  comparative¬ 
ly  lovely.  Their  lips  are  like  corals,  their  teeth  like  the  seeds: 
of  the  ThaUmathaiam ;  their  breasts  like  the  cups  of  gold, 
the  pomegranate  or  like  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  the  loveliness  of  their  breasts 
and  shoulders.  If  they  wash  in  the  sea,  the  salt  becomes  like 
honey,  and  as  fragrant  as  attar.  If  they  were  to  come  down 
to  earth  and  smile,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars  would  be 
eclipsed.  Mortals  would  die  if  they  but  heard  the  music  of 
their  voice.  When  they  wear  red-silk  garments  bordered  with; 
groan  lace  of  70  folds,  their  skin,  bones,  and  muscles  can  be  seen 
through  them.  Such  is  the  splendour  of  their  body.  If  . they 
clap  their  hands  the  clang  of  their  jewels  will  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  500  years’  journey.  They  clap  their  hands,  and 
dance  and  sing  as  they  come  like  swans  to  the  battle-field-  If 
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